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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SENATOR HILL’S CANDIDACY. 
Ww*s it the unexpected or the expected that happened when 


Senator Hill was unanimously nominated for Governor 
of New York? 


of several weeks’ fabrication was skilfully brought to a dramatic 


The Republicans assert that a deep-laid scheme 


conclusion, while the Democrats claim that the nomination came 
to Mr. Hill unsought, and that he accepted it strictly as a matter 
of party duty against his personal wishes, ‘The firm declinations 
of Judge Gaynor and ex-Secretary Whitney to accept the nomi- 
nations left no one in the field but some unknown and weak can- 
didates who were regarded as utterly without chances in sucha 
critical year as the present. Senator Hillis deemed the strongest 
candidate the Democrats could have chosen, and, in the interest 
of party harmony, Representative Lockwood, a stanch supporter 
of Mr. Cleveland, was unanimously nominated for the second 
place on the ticket. To secure the independent and reform vote, 
Judge Gaynor, elected Judge of the Supreme Court a year ago, 
as a Republican and Independent-Democratic candidate, and as 
an enemy of rings and bosses (he had successfully fought the 
3rooklyn machine and Boss McKane, of Gravesend), was nom- 
inated for the Court of Appeals. 

Senator Hill’s candidacy has a National significance. His suc- 
cess, it is believed, would make him the Presidential candidate of 
the Democrats in 1896. In view of this fact, the comments of 
the Press of the country at large on the political situation in 
New York will be read with interest. 

The World (Dem.), New York: “Admiration is compelled 
by the audacious daring of Senator Hill in defying so many obvi- 
ous difficulties and taking such evident chances of defeat for him- 
self and party. Senator Hill has had eight years’ experience as 
Governor, and, whatever his methods, he made surprisingly few 
serious mistakes in that office and rendered the State many valua- 
ble services. He has grown greatly in the public estimation of 
his capacity since his advent in the Senate. He is a man of ex- 
traordinary boldness, energy, and force of character. Now that 
the alternative is between Hill and Morton, of course no Demo- 
crat will goto the polls to vote for Mr. Morton. 


How many may 
not vote for Mr. Hill is another question. 


By rejecting the claims 
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of the State Democracy and the reform delegation from Kings 
County and nominating Senator Hill, the brains, the directing 
hand, and the unquestioned master of the machine organization, 
the old divisions are intensified—certainly not healed.” 


The Tribune (Rep.), New York: “The New York Democ- 
racy, with the reform elements ejected from the convention by 
snap methods, has nominated Senator Hill for the Presidency. 
We do not say for the Governorship, for that is not what the 
stampede led by Mr. Cockran implies. What has the Governor- 
ship of itself to offer toan ambitious leader of national reputation 
who has held it twice? It is no longer a goal; it can only bea 
stepping-stone to the Presidency. Senator Hill knows how to 
manage conventions, he can be the absolute master of his party 
with the least possible affectation of dictatorship; he can play his 
cards well. But he lacks the ordinary instinct of leadership if he 
supposes that he can makea successful canvass for the Presidency 
this year. The people of New York never accepted the Senator's 
opposition to the Income Tax and the Gorman Tariff as full and 
sufficient satisfaction for the Maynard crimes; and whatever 
virtue there was in that performance, it has ceased to influence 
public judgment since his recantation of honest convictions for 
the sake of expediency on the platform of the convention.” 

The Times (Dem.), New 


York: “This is not politics, it is 
madness. 


In this year, when the set of the current is distinctly 
away from the Democratic Party, it has been the unreserved 
opinion that New York could be carried only by a Democratic 
candidate above faction and of great strength with the 


Ss 


C0- 
ple. Mr. Hill is the embodiment of faction in its bitterest ies 
and the fate that befell his agent last year awakens the gravest 
forebodings as to the fate of the ticket now headed by him. 

The enthusiasm that he may inspire among his own organization 
following will not compensate for the disapproval and apprehen- 
sion with which his candidacy is elsewhere regarded.” 

The Sun (Dem.), New York: “ All the life and enthusiasm of 
the Democracy in New York will be active for Hill. All the 
forces of the party which have been spared by the abuses and 
demoralization of alien and un-Democratic Federal politics will 
be behind Hill, with the spirit of old-time partisanship and with 
the vital importance of the result thoroughly understood. For 
victory or defeat, New York Democrats give to the cause of their 
brothers in other States the best they have, without grudging or 
without thought of the effect upon themselves.” 

The Press (Rep.), Philadelphia: “‘The action of the New 
York Democratic State Convention in nominating Senator Hill 
for Governor was probably the wisest course that could have been 
followed. Mr. Hill will be enthusiastically supported by the 
machine that he has carefully built up and by the brewers who 
have always been his main support, and defeat will not hurt him. 
He will not have to resign his seat in the Senate, and his term 
does not expire until March 4, 1897. Hence, whatever the result 
of the election, Hill will remain in office and before the people 
as the leader of his party in New York.” 

The Times (Ind. Dem.), Philadelphia: “Mr. Hill is playing 
a desperate game, that must either make him or undo him quite. 
If he should be elected Governor of New York, he would be the 
master of the Democratic Party and almost of necessity its can- 
didate for President in 1896; if he should be defeated, his power 
would be broken irretrievably. As there are evidently a great 
many good Democrats in New York who would rather lose the 
Governorship this year than help to put Hill in the saddle, he - 
would seem to be playing against odds. But Hill is a man of 
great resources and indisputable ability and courage, and it will © 
not be safe to count him beaten till the returns are in.” 

The Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia: “The nomination of 
Senator Hill is intended primarily to give the Democrats of New 
York a fighting chance for the State, which seemed ivst to them 
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when ex-Vice-President Morton was nominated for Governor by 
the Republicans. If the immediate purpose should be served, 
and Hill elected Governor, he will become a formidable candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for President in 1896. Nor will 
he risk much if he should stand and be beaten. The general 
political situation is against his party, and if he should fail to 
save it from defeat he will still be honored as a courageous leader, 
willing to sacrifice himself for the sake of his party in a losing 
fight» Nearly every one concedes that the ticket is as strong a 
any that could have been named for the purpose of gathering 
votes, and if it should be beaten Senator Hill will not necessarily 
lose his prestige, while if it should win he will be hailed as the 
deliverer of his party.” 


The American (Rep.), Baltimore: ‘Many improbable things 
happen in politics, but rarely anything so improbable as the sup- 
port of Hill by the admirers of President Cleveland or the mug- 
wumps. The former have not had time to recover from the white 
heat of their rage at the humiliation of their idol during the exci- 
ting contests over the Hornblower and Peckham appointments, 
while to the latter Senator Hill is the impersonation of all that is 
vicious and worthy of condemnation in politics.” 


The Herald (Ind.), Boston: “‘We give no credence to the re- 
ports which come from Washington that Senator Hill wanted the 
nomination. If he had really planned to be the banner-bearer 
of his party in the coming contest he would never have permitted 
the prestige of the nomination to be tarnished by the rejections 
which it has received from Judge Gaynor and Mr. Whitney. As 
an old politician, Mr. Hill knows the value of fighting with an 
anticipation of victory, and so knowing, we cannot believe that 
he would deliberately have subjected his personal candidacy to 
the chilling influences which now encompass it.” 


The Fournal (Rep.), Boston: “ Hill is a strong candidate, the 
New York Democracy being what it is. The mere fact of his 
taking the nomination will do something to inspirit the Democ- 
racy, because it will be reasoned that he would not do so if he did 
not believe that there is a chance for success.” 


The Republican (Ind.), Springfield: “But if Hill represents 
what is most deplorable in the Democratic Party of New York, his 
opponent on the Republican ticket does not stand for any such 
uplifting movement as the nomination of Joseph H. Choate would 
have signified. In Mr. Morton the people see the blight of mil- 
lionairism in politics, allied to the paralyzing system of bossdom 
seen in its highest form just now in the all-powerful position of 
Mr. Platt. In these two nominations both parties have signally 
failed to meet the genuine demand for reform leadership in the 
Empire State, and as between them the independent voter finds 
nothing to awaken his enthusiasm.” 


The Spy (Rep.), Worcester: “It will make a more lively cam- 
paign in New York, but can hardly prevent Republican success. 


. The general feeling was that the party would be defeated, no 


matter who might be nominated.” 
The Star (Ind.), Washington: “Such a man—long-experi- 


- enced, fertile of resource, and on terms of intimacy with New York 


politics—cannot be regarded as otherwise than a strong candi- 
date, and one likely to secure a greater number of votes than 
Democrats were looking for two or three days ago.” 


The Transcript (Ind. Rep.), Boston: “Mr. Hill’s acceptance 
of the nomination under such circumstances seems a bold act on 
its face, yet, when examined critically, it loses some of those ele- 
ments of dash and courage which generally produce admiration. 
It was about the only thing he could do to improve his position in 
the Democratic Party. If it intensifies former prejudices and 
enmities, it likewise directs public attention upon him as the one 
Democrat willing to assume leadership in the Empire State at 
this time.” 


The Dispatch (Dem.), Richmond : “ With Hillrunning against 
Morton the gubernatorial canvass in New York this Fall would 
assume the proportions of a National contest. Hill is bold, far- 
seeing, and cool-headed. If he accepts this nomination it will be 
as good as saying to the world that he enters the race to win the 
Governorship so as to pave his way to the Presidency in 1896.” 

The Evening Post (Ind.), New York: ‘We consider Mr. Hill 
the most dangerous man in American public life. He is a ‘dare- 
devil’ and delights to be considered such. He is attractive to 
Tammany Hall and all the bosses and bad elements of society, 
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because he represents what they all aim at and strive for. . . 
The nomination of Hill makes a sharpand clean division between 
the vicious and reckless element who supported Maynard last year 
and the decent people who buried him under a hundred thousand 
majority.” 

The Courant (Rep.), Hartford: “In accepting it Mr. Hill will 
accept the risks of a game played against odds for a great stake. 
Success in this campaign would advance him a long way on the 
road to the Presidential nomination of his party. Defeat would 
probably remove him from the list of Presidential possibilities. ” 

The Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta: ‘Mr. Hill was nominated, 
not because he is merely an available man, but because the party 
recognizes the fact that he is the one man in the State of New 
York who can lead the party in the coming campaign with any 
hope of success—that he is the only man who can hold the party 
in that State together and bring order out of chaos.” 





THE A. P. A. IN THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 


HE American Protective Association is playing an important 

part in the present political campaign. Framers of party 
resolutions in State Conventions generally prefer to omit any 
reference to the Association and its work. It is charged by 
Democratic leaders and newspapers that the A. P. A. is almost 
solidly arrayed against their party and in favor of throwing its 
influence on the side of the Republicans. A general resolution 
directed against the A. P. A., but carefully drawn and declaring 
vaguely against the introduction of religion into politics, was 
offered by a member of the New York Republican Convention 
and laid on the table by a large majority of the Committee on 
The A. P. A., it is believed will, assert itself in 
municipal politics as well as State and National. 


resolutions. 


May Help the Republicans this Year, but Disastrous in the 
End.—‘‘ There is one important difference between the Know- 
Nothing and the A. P. A. organizations, however. The Know- 
Nothings sought to form, and succeeded in forming, a political 
party of their own. The A. P. A.’s aim to act only in another 
party. We say in another party rather than in other parties, 
because the A. P. A.’s appear to recognize that there is no room 
for influence on their part in the Democratic Party. Their ob- 
jective is to carry party caucuses, and they tacitly admit that 
there are few, if any, Democratic caucuses in which they would 
not be outvoted. They are acting exclusively with the Repub- 
licans, therefore. They invite Democrats into their organization, 
and perhaps obtain them to a limited extent, but it is with the 
understanding that they will be carried straight into the Republi- 
can caucuses and will be expected to cast Republican votes at the 
polls. This identifies them with the Republican Party. 

“Here is, therefore, a party within a party. It is not a faction 
within a party, because a faction is supposed to have common 
aims with the bulk of the party to which it belongs. Hereisa 
set of men who undertake to assume the possession and control 
of a party, and to commit it to a policy which has been previously 
not a part of its principles, and, of course, not of its platform. 
We do not suppose there is any prospect of its succeeding in such 
a purpose. The most it can do is to control more or less of the 
Republican nominations. Numerically, it is likely to swell the 
vote of the Republican Party this year. We think it altogether 
probable that it did this in the recent Maine election. It isanew 
party, and new parties are, as arule, more enthusiastic and active 
than older ones. . Wethink that the more thoughtful Repub- 
lican leaders will agree with us that such is not a far-sighted 
party policy. Much more important than this, it is not good 
Americanism. The natural course of afairs would be the divi- 
ding of voters according to principle rather than to nationality. 
It is ahealthy course of affairs as well. But this action, in effect, 
compels a different course. No one can complain of Roman 
Catholic Irishmen, when they see their religion attacked in the 
Republican Party and those concerned in it carrying Republican 
caucuses and nominating Republicans to office on the ground of 
their opposition to Roman Catholics, for being drawn to the other 
party in their membership. It isinevitable that they should be. 
We are moved thus far, as Americans without regard to party, 
to deprecate the A. P. A. movement in our politics. We are very 
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certain, also, that it must in the end defeat its own object. No 
such movement has ever had anything like permanent continu- 
ance, and in the end it must react against the party which be- 
comes identified with it.”"— Zhe Herald (dnd.), Boston. 


The Republicans Dominated by the A. P. A.—‘’The Repub- 
lican Party is not only affiliated with the A. P. A.—it is domi- 
nated by it. Zhe 7imes proved several days ago the intimate con- 
nection between the Republican Party in Illinois and the 
Know-Nothing Association. The Republicans were very willing 
to form a partnership with the A. P. A. when it first showed its 
strength. They fawned upon it, flattered it, sought it out for 
friendly overtures. Now that they find that A. P. A.-ism is cal- 
culated to arouse earnest opposition in certain quarters, they are 
anxious, still retaining their interest in the unholy partnership, 
to deny the connection which was originally of their own 
seeking. 

“No Republican convention dare adopt a platform denouncing 
the A. P. A. As it isin New York, soit isin Illinois. ‘The so- 
ciety, once the sought-for ally, has become the master. Victory 
for the Republicans would mean victory for the A. P. A.—a tri- 
umph of Know-Nothingism and bigotry. But the majority of 
American citizens are neither Know-Nothings nor bigots. Since 
the existence of the partnership between the Republican Party 


_ and the A. P. A. has been made public, all advantage which the 


Republicans had hoped to gain from that partnership is lost to 
them. The A: P. A. votes which the leaders had hoped would 
bring them victory will bring them defeat. Know-Nothingism 
cannot triumph in this day and in this country.”—7he 7zmes 
(Dem.), Chicago. 


A Lamentable Internecine Struggle.—‘‘It is evident that the 
fighting knighthood of the Church has made up its mind that the 
A. P. A. movement is a serious one, and the cavaliers intend to 
give it a hard fight. The difference between the organization 
which is exciting the hostility of the Church now and the one 
forty years ago is that there is no discrimination, it is claimed, 
against foreign-born citizens on the part of the A. P. A. They 
have proclaimed in numerous instances that foreign-born citizens 
are admitted to their lodges, and it is held that aliens can sub- 
scribe to the doctrine of the Association as well as American 
citizens. ‘The promptness with which the Democratic Party has 
taken up the cudgels against the A. P. A. is evidence that we are 
about to have another momentous political issue, and perhaps 
another lamentable internecine struggle. The Catholic Knights 
throughout the land are undoubtedly in a fighting humor, and it 
is plain to be seen that the A. P. A. is lining up for the contest. ”— 
The Commercial Advertiser (Rep.), New York. 


Will Accelerate the Disintegration of the Old Parties.—‘‘It 
is a remarkable fact that every outburst of this A. P. A. spirit of 
any conspicuousness in American politics has attended the disin- 
tegration of old political parties. It was first heard of in the 
secret Hartford Convention of 1812, which attended the death of 
the Federalist Party. It next came tothe surface as an organized 
and aggressive force in New York and Pennsylvania at the time 
the Whig Party was beginning to take shape out of the union of 
forces which distinguished the ‘era of good feeling.’ It was next 
to the front in a more powerful and widespread form when the 
Whig Party, having surrendered to slavery in the compromise of 
1850, had nothing further to exist for. 

“This, then, is the meaning of the present outburst of nativist 
feeling. The politician must tremble not so much at a new force 
which has arisen as at the disappearance of an old force that so 
long has held his party and his machine together. 
cannot long hold sway. 


The new force 
It is not strong, because it is un-Amer- 
ican, and ugly and offensive in its appeal to race and religious 
prejudice. Its present conspicuous activity is due to the 
weakening among the nativist class of other and hitherto stronger 
political influences. 

“That is the point which must trouble the politician. He need 
not worry over the enduring success of the A. P. A. movement. 
It will disappear from politics as quickly as its Know-Nothing 
counterpart. As Horace Greeley said of the latter, you might as 
well seek to perpetuate an anti-cholera or potato-rot party.”"— 
The Republic (Ind.), Springfield. 


“THERE are 200,000 people in Washington. Of these 199,994 are office- 
seekers or holders. The other six are babies.’-—Zammany Times, New 
York. 
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AN ECONOMIST’S VIEW OF THE NEW 
TARIFF. 


EADERS are doubtless weary of Tariff talk, but it is to be 
remembered that newspapers and politicians have so far 
monopolized the public attention on this subject. Thinking men 
will be interested in a scientific opinion on the new Tariff Law, 
expressed by an economist of standing and recognized authority. 
Professor Taussig, of Harvard, instructor in political economy, 
and author of several books on Tariff legislation and history, 
contributes an article to Harper’s Weekly on “The Tariff Law 
of 1894,” from the standpoint of aman whose interest in the ques- 
tion is scientific rather than practical. Reviewing the changes 
introduced by the new Law, Professor Taussig says: 


“First and foremost stands a change which has been the sub- 
ject of comparatively little attention in the last few months, yet 
it is the most important, politically and economically, of all the 
thousands of changes in rates. This is the free admission of 
Here we have a radical departure from the policy pursued 
for the thirty years since the war. It is even a departure from 
the policy followed before the war in the Democratic Tariff of 
1846; for in that measure wool was subjected to a considerable 
duty. Now it comes in free; even incidental Protection disap- 
pears. . 

“Politically this change is important, because wool was the one 
prominent article as to which it could be seriously maintained 
that the farmer got a share of the Protective bounty. Therewere, 
indeed, duties on wheat and corn and meat, but so long as these 
commodies are never imported, and depend for their market 
largely on the exports, it cannot be pretended that their prices 
are affected by a duty, or that their producers get within the 
magic circle of those whose prosperity is the creature of legisla- 
tion. But wool is imported, and so is subject to foreign compe- 
tition in the home market. The farmers of some Eastern and 
Central States, like Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Michigan, have had 
it dinned in their ears that free wool meant collapse of the prices 
of wool and slaughter to their flocks. Itrequired courage to face 
this cry, especially in doubtful States like Ohio, where a few 
thousand votes might turn the scale. Now the wool-growers, 
whether farmers in the East or ranchmen in the West, have been 
told, once for all, that they must do without legislative aid. 

“Economically the change to free wool is important in itself, 
and as the emphatic recognition of a sound principle. On this 
hotly debated article our Tariff now stands squarely on the ground 
that trade between nations is a division of labor in which both 
sides gain; that there are some things which it is better for us to 
buy than to make; and that if we buy, we sell, and need not fear 
ruin from reckless over-purchase. It is surprising that this truth 
should not have been sooner followed in regard to a commodity 


wool. 








THE PRESIDENT’S DREAM, AFTER A FRIENDLY VISIT FROM MR. JOSEPH 
JEFFERSON. 

Rip Van Winkle: ** Ach! mein freund. I have been at my old tricks some 
more again. But is that the town we left last night? It is like, but so 
noisy, so busy, with smoke from all the chimneys and all the wheels 
going —— 7 

Mr. Cleveland (interrupting): “If the wheels are going round we must 
have slept through one administration at least. Nothing of that kind oc- 
curred during my term.’’—/nfer Ocean, Chicago. 
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like wool. It is the raw material of a manufacture which is in- 
%vitably and admittedly hampered by the duty. At the same 
time it is a material of which the quality is largely determined by 
soil, climate, and other physical causes, and which thus gives 
little scope for that progress of improvement and invention some- 
times plausibly claimed to be the result of protection to manufac- 
tures. The same sheep will yield a different fleece in England 
and in Oregon, in Texas and in New South Wales. The varie- 
ties of fiber are endless; Nature has her way in giving the sheep 
a different covering as its food and exposure vary. For certain 
qualities of wool the dry and sunny plains of Australia are as 
clearly the natural source of supply as the tier of States that 
border on the Gulf of Mexico are the sources of supply for the 
world’s best cotton. Hence for years no civilized country, except 
our own, has imposed a duty on wool. And in this country, 
while we have maintained a duty, wool has constantly been im- 
ported over the barrier; fine wool and cheap wool have come 
in, notwithstanding duties of 50 per cent. and more. ‘The domes- 
tic wool-growers—or their self-appointed spokesmen—have prom- 
ised that they would supply the country with all qualities of 
wool, but they have never done so. Now we give up the vain 
pretense of self-sufficiency, and open our ports to the wool of the 
world, 

“In practice the result will not be so dramatic as the opponents 
of the change predict. The wool-growers will not be ruined, nor 
will the sheep be slaughtered. The finer qualities of wool will 


be more largely imported, especially from Australia. Perhaps 
medium grades will also be imported in larger quantities. Prices 


of some qualities of wool (not of all) will go down—they have 
already fallen in anticipation of the new régime. The manu- 
facturer will get a good share of his material cheaper, and goods 
will go down. In some parts of the country sheep will be grown 
for mutton rather than for wool. In the main, the outcome will 
be a wider range of choice in his material for the manufacturer, 
a decline in the prices of all imported wool and of some domestic 
wool, some shifts in the location and character of our sheep- 
raising, and a clear gain to the consumer of woolens. The 
prophets of disaster will be disappointed. Here, as in cther di- 
rections, the immediate effects of Tariff legislation have been 
generally exaggerated, and the country will adapt itself to new 
conditions with hardly a shock.” 


Professor Taussig thinks that the same principle which called for 
free wool called with equal strength for free coal and iron, and 
he accounts for the failure to make these raw materials free by 
the pressure of private interests and the slowness with which the 
Senate responds to popular demands. So far as the effects of 
coal and iron duties are concerned, Professor Taussig thinks that 
the mischief resides in the violation of the principle rather than 
in the practical quantitative results. 

With regard to manufactured articles, Professor Taussig finds 
that vested interests have been regarded with anxious care, and 
that the net result is a “showing taken from the Protective sys- 
tem, some little change in spirit, and an occasional reduction of 
real moment.” 

Of that other important article, sugar, Professor Taussig says: 


“As to a duty on raw sugar there may be two opinions; as to 
the mode in which the duty on refined sugar has been adjusted, 
there can be but one. The moderate duty on raw sugar, stand- 
ing by itself, is, on the whole, expedient. It will yield a large and 
certain revenue, easily collected, and just now sorely needed by 
the Treasury. It will prevent an abrupt change for the Louis- 
iana sugar-planter from heavy Protection toabsolute Free Trade. 
Such a change they might fairly complain of, in view of the gen- 
eral tenderness shown to other protected industries. A duty at 
a rate of about one cent a pound, limited to a period of five years 
or thereabouts, would have been a reasonable solution of this 
part of the problem. The ad valorem duty of 4o per cent. which 
is imposed on raw sugar by the Act is not so far from being equiv- 
alent to this specific duty. But the ad va/orem form in this case 
plays into the hands of the Sugar Trust (to use the familiar name) 
in ways not at first understood by some who favored it, but very 
certain to be exploited to the utmost by the astute managers of 
that corporation. Add the extra duty of one-eighth cent a pound 
openly imposed for the protection of the refiners, and we have 
very substantial favors from the legislature to the great monop- 
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oly. It is true that, all things taken together, the advantage to 
the Trust is not so great as was that given four years ago by the 
McKinley Act. But this year we ought not to have had the 
alternative of half a loaf or no bread.” 


Professor Taussig’s verdict upon the law as a whole is found 
in the following paragraph, with which he concludes his article 

“All in all, the new Act, with the one exception of free wool, 
brings no incisive changes. Doubtless it is wise policy to make 
haste slowly with the reform of the Tariff. Any great lowering 
in the barriers we have erected against foreign trade, not to men- 
tion their complete removal and the attainment of completely 
Free Trade, must be accomplished by gradual and tentative 
steps. While the extent to which manufacturing industries are 
dependent on the Tariff is much exaggerated, and the disturbing 
effect of radical changes is even more exaggerated, a due regard 
must in fairness be shown to vested interests, and due opportu- 
nity be given for accommodation to new conditions. But it is 
not necessary to proceed so gingerly asin the present Act. As 
time goes on, further changes will be made, until eventually the 
question may be not whether we are to have more or less of Pro- 
tection, but whether we are to have Protection or Free Trade. 
The accidents of the political arena must decide when the next 
step in the remodeling of our Tariff system shall take place; but 
those who believe the basis of our extreme protective régime 
to be bad will not rest content with the changes now made; nor 
need they be frightened by the protests against further agitation 
and disturbance of trade. Such ghosts as those of the surrender 
to the Sugar Trust will not down. For two years the Tariff 
Question is settled, but it is inevitable that in 1896 the question 
should recur as to the mode in which the protective system shall 
be once more overhauled.” 


A CUSTOMS- UNION BETWEEN 
BRITAIN AND HER COLONIES. 


HE Séatzst, London, has offered a prize of one thousand 


GREAT 


guineas for the best plan of acustoms-union between Great 
Britain and her Colonies. According to 7he Statist, the most 
important political question affecting the Empire to-day is that of 
federation with the Colonies, and the chief difficulty in the way of 
such federation is the difference in the Tariff policies of the 
Mother-Country and the Colonies. The prize is offered in the hope 
of bringing the question out of the region of abstract discussion 
into that of practical politics by evolving a feasible plan. 7zhe 
Statist says: 

‘“* All other questions could be arranged if there was good will 
upon both sides. But the Tariff difficulty is a very real one, and 
we are willing to admit that it will tax our statesmanship to re- 
move it in a satisfactory way. It is because we feel this so 
strongly that we invite to-day, as announced above, the cooper- 
ation of all who are interested in the greatness and the perma- 
nence of the Empire in devising some scheme which will work 
and will stand criticism for bringing about a Customs-Union 
between the United Kingdom and the Colonies. We do not for- 
get how essential to the safety and greatness of the Empire is the 
maintenance of the British rule in India. But India is hardly ad- 
vanced enough yet to take her place in a federation, though she 
would occupy an important position in a Customs-Union, and 
her connection with the Empire would be strengthened by the 
increased material well-being the union would bring to her. 
The really urgent question now is the placing of our relations 
with the Colonies upon a footing mutually satisfactory, and there- 
fore promising to last. The first point, we repeat, is to settle 
with the Colonies, and the settlement must be as satisfactory to 
them as tous. Each one of them, whether great or small, must 
come into the union, not merely of its own accord, but with en- 
thusiasm, with the feeling that it is contributing to consolidate 
and perpetuate, not merely the greatest Empire in the world, but 
the one whose influence everywhere tends most to promote the 
welfare of all races and creeds. On the other hand, the plan 
must be acceptable to the people of the United Kingdom, or there 
is no hope of its being carried through.” 


A remarkable comment upon 7he Statzst’s prize offer is by The 
London Times. It considers it impossible that such a Customs- 
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Union as is proposed should exclude the United States, giving 
the following reasons: 


“We are customers of the United States of America for exactly 
half of their domestic produce, and it may be assumed that the 
United States will not lose such a customer without being will- 
ing to make concessions in the direction of a mutually advanta 
geous union. The gradual shifting of the center of the coal and 
iron industry from Great Britain to the United States, believed 
by some economists to be occurring, is another serious reason in 
favor of commercial union. The conditions are such that the 
United States and England must either compete for or unite to 
possess the command of the world’s commerce. United, we 
The people of 
the Colonies would also have an insuperable objection to join any 
union which excluded the United States. 


might safely defy competition from any source. 


By these and many 
other reasons we are driven to conclude that colonial and imperial 
interests would best be served by keeping questions of political 
and commercial union entirely distinct. If a Customs-Union 
should be formed on any other basis than that of free trade for 
revenue purposes, it hardly appears to admit of question that such 
a union would have to be formed to include the United States.” 


, 
Considerable interest in this scheme is manifested in the Cana- 
dian Press. The Herald, Montreal, says: 


“er 


Ihe outcome of 7he Statzst’s competition will be interesting. 
It will bring contributions galore from the cranks who believe 
that the starting-point of such ascheme must be the re-enactment 
of a Protective Tariff by Great Britain with discrimination in 
favor of colonial products; these will no doubt be deposited in 
the waste-paper basket. Our own idea, which we do not charge 
a thousand guineas for, is that the unification of the Empire, if 
it ever takes place, will be brought about, not by preferential 
customs enactments between the Colonies and the Motherland, but 
on altogether other lines. The simplest way to increase trade 
between the various parts of the Empire is for the Colonies, as 
rapidly as their circumstances will permit, to pull down their 
tariff and adopt British Free Trade. The British Empire wants 
Free Trade with the world, not antiquated customs restrictions 
on commerce.” 


DOES LABOR MAKE WAR UPON LAW AND 
SOCIETY ? 


ROF. H. VON HOLST, the eminent historian, now con- 
nected with the University of Chicago, contributes to 7he 
Journal of Political Economy, September, issued by that Uni- 
versity, a long article on the recent railroad strike and boycott, 
under the caption “ Are We Awakened?” Prof. von Holst is con- 
vinced that both the people and the Press are too optimistic in 
their attitude toward organized labor, and he accuses them of 
crying peace when there is no peace, but the prospect of a ruth- 
less war upon the very corner-stone of social existence. “I have 
become convinced,” says Professor Von Holst, “that we are fast 
drifting into a more appalling crisis even than the Civil War,” and 


he continues as follows: 


“At present nothing less than the preservation of society is at 
issue. Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand will not 
only deem this assertion extravagant, but dismiss it at once asa 
self-evident absurdity. 
proposition of Euclid. 
death ensues. 


Still it is as demonstrable a fact as any 
If the vital principle is extinguished, 
Will this assertion be controverted? The extinc- 
tion of the vital principle of society, however, is the task organ- 
ized labor is systematically working at, and a large majority of 
the people are more or less winking at it from lack of discern- 
ment, from fuddled sentimentalism, from self-absorbed indo- 
lence, or from moral nervelessness. Whoever says society, says 
law. Without law the mass of human beings inhabiting a certain 
area is as destitute of the character of society asa pack of wolves 
roaming over the prairies. The more society develops with the 
advance of civilization, the more does law of necessity become its 
vital principle ; though at the same time the domain of positive 
law will be and ought to be restricted to the extent warranted by 
the willingness and capability of public intelligence and con- 
science voluntarily to supplement the positive law by the first 
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and foremost tenet of 
true liberty: that the 
freeman is bound by im- 
plicit moral obligation, 
also in the absence of 
legal restraint, not to 
trespass in the assertion 
of his rights upon the 
equal rights of others. 
The highest type of com- 
monwealth conceivable 
to the human mind is 
that in which the rule of 
men is wholly supplanted 
by the government of law 
in the sense: (1) that no 
authority is possessed by 
the rulers except as or- 
gans of the law; (2) that 
all the members of the 
commonwealth are 
equally and absolutely 
subject to the law.’ 


’ 





Having defined the 


LABOR’S BURDEN 
Grip, Toronto. 


vital principle of society, 
Professor von Holst pro- 
ceeds to prove his assertion that organized labor is trying to de- 
stroy it. He writes: 

“The Pullman employees exercise their uncontested legal and 
moral right not to work for wages unsatisfactory to them. A 
labor organization, in no way concerned in the case and knowing 
nothing of it except what the one party is pleased to tell it, claims 
as its right and deems it its moral duty to ride into the lists with 
armor buckled on and sword drawn, solely on the strength of the 
fact that ‘labor’ is contending against capital. It thereby pro- 
claims that partisanship is imperatively imposed upon ‘labor.’ 
It acts upon the maxim: Right or wrong, ‘labor’ must go with 
‘labor.’ Starting from this maxim it advances, step by step, to 
the other maxim: In contests between ‘labor’ and capital, ‘labor’ 
is enjoined from admitting that ‘labor’ can be wrong, or that 
capital can be right. This alone involves a radical revolution, 
for the fundamental economic fact of society as historically 
evolved is that capital and labor are not separate and distinct 
entities, but integral, thoroughly interdependent and inseparably 
intergrown parts of an organic whole. Capital is past labor 
stored up; the laborers too are capitalists; in the creation of cap- 
ital brain-work goes for even more than the mere muscle-work ; 
and labor insists, as much as capital, upon the recognition of this 
fact, for skilled labor demands and commands higher wages than 
unskilled labor. By arraying labor in this manner against capi- 
tal, labor, therefore, also arrays itself against itself. 

“The very word ‘scab’ is an infamous outrage upon liberty and 
equality of rights. Organized labor ‘shutting off’ scabs is the 
most high-handed usurper, the most hard-hearted despot, the 
deadliest enemy of liberty the world has ever seen. The worst it 
has ever been guilty of against capital is a petty offense com- 
pared with what it perpetrates upon labor, without quotation 
marks, in almost every big strike. And the whole people are its 
accomplice by having let itcome to this. But the guilt of a large 
proportion of the people extends much further. Is it not the rule 
rather than the exception that we go on simply shrugging our 
shoulders over it, as an evil which has just to be borne? And 
how many have for the ‘scabs’ at the most a cold ‘da /a guerre 
comme a la guerre,’ 
them! 


or even openly side with ‘labor’ against 
Well, they will have to pay their full share of the bill, 
which is sure to be presented to us in due time for our sins of 
omission as a nation in this respect. We are sadly mistaken if 
we think, or act as if we thought, that we, in this land of liberty 
and equal rights, can with impunity allow that right to be tram- 
pled in the dust which is of older date, more fundamental, holier, 
and more important than any other—the right to work without let 
or hindrance. 

“* 4 la guerre comme ala guerre.’ Exactly. That is the 
very simple but most comprehensive doctrine of ‘labor,’ extended 
indiscriminately to all. On the 2d of July, Debs telegraphed to 
South Butte, Montana: ‘If strike is not settled within forty-eight 
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hours, complete paralysis will follow.’ Because Mr. Pullman 
chooses to exercise his legal right and the railroads will not be 
compelled to force him out of it, ‘labor’ arrogates to itself the 
right to inflict ‘complete paralysis’ upon thecountry. Yetwe are 
told in the categorical tone of unchallengeable authority that 
there is nothing revolutionary in the principles or plans of organ- 
ized labor. ‘The effect of tying up all the railroads, however, is 
necessarily complete paralysis, for they have become the arteries 
through which the life-blood of society—by no means only of its 
economic life—courses, and Debs announced his intention to go 
to that length. He is reported to have said on the 13th of July: 
“We shall tie up every railroad in the United States so tight that 
not atrain can move. We can do it and will do it.’ Then he 
added, after expatiating upon his regret over the ‘injury’ that 
would thereby be done to ‘innocent and well-disposed persons,’ 
and declaring that ‘we have been influenced solely by the well- 
being of the public and the welfare of the nation’: ‘The public 
need not come to us with supplications, for we shall not hear 
them.’ Gracious God! Society is to be henceforth at the mercy 
of every employer daring to exercise his legal right of refusing 
arbitration, for ‘labor’ will then, if it see fit, exercise its legal 
right in conformity with its moral duty and completely paralyze 
society, even unto starvation, and, what is infinitely worse, unto 
all the mental and moral horrors attendant upon complete para- 
lyzation. If this be not waging war upon society and breaking 
down its very basis, what then is? . 

“As ‘labor’ has the right to enact a ‘complete paralysis,’ and 
to keep its decree in force as long as it pleases, it has the right to 
bankrupt every one who can be bankrupted by setting the eco- 
nomic life of the nation at a standstill. What does it avail us 
against ‘labor’ that the Constitution commands: ‘ No person shall 
be deprived of property without due process of law’? Besides, 
Federal taxes must be uniform throughout the United States. 
‘Labor’ has unlimited discretion in this respect. It is perfectly 
free to discriminate as much as it pleases between sections, 
States, localities, and kind of business. 

“The Federal Government and the State Governments must 
respect the humblest citizen’s right of free locomotion. ‘Labor’ 
has the right to deprive the whole people of it, so far as locomo- 
tion depends on the modern means of communication. 

“In the interest of the public the law imposes duties upon com- 
mon carriers. ‘Labor’ has the right to render the fulfilment of 
these duties impossible. 

“It is the duty of the Federal Government to provide a mail 
service for the people. It is the right of ‘labor’ to deprive them 


of it.” 


Professor von Holst says, in conclusion, that he does not deny 
that labor has real grievances and that capital has abused its 
power, but he declares that there is no nostrum for the disease. 
Legislation can do something, but not much. The roots of the 
“social problem” are too manifold and lie too deep. To search 
for the solution of the social problem is to search for the philos- 
opher’s stone. Only its form can be changed, and “our advance 
must proceed by systematically directing our efforts toward 
changing the form of the social problem in such a way that it 
presents a more refined and higher evolutionary phase than be- 
fore.” The work, however, must be indirect; it must be done 
in the school, the family, and in politics and social customs. 





RABBI KRAUSKOPF’S MISSION IN RUSSIA. 


ABBI KRAUSKOPF, of Philadelphia, whom the Russian 
Government declined* to allow to visit Russia for the 
purpose of investigating the condition of his co-religionists in 
that country and submitting a scheme for their relief to the Czar, 
has—to use his own language—“ dared to brave the Russian Bear” 
and to invade Russia in spite of the Government’s intimation 
that the visit would be distasteful to it. He went to Russia in 
June last, and spent there three months in investigation and con- 
sultation with people in sympathy with his efforts. His experi- 
ences in the Czar’s dominions are interestingly told in some let- 
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ters which have appeared in 7he American Jsraelite, Cincinnati. 
His entry into St. Petersburg Dr. Krauskopf describes as fol- 
lows, in his first letter : 


“TI must confess that I stepped ashore with some little trepida- 
tion, partly because of the diplomatic trouble my determination 
to visit Russia had given rise to between the two Governments 
concerned; partly because I expected to be detained on the 
steamer and shipped back whence I came, and be compelled to 
stay in quarantine ; partly because of the fear of cholera, of which 
I had heard some very alarming reports, and partly because of 
the strange people and the strange language with which I was 
about to enter into close relationship. Before being permitted to 
land, however, I had to submit my baggage to an inspection by 
officers who came on board. My Baedeker of Norway and 
Sweden, and Scott’s novel, ‘The Heart of Mid-Lothian,’ which 
were lying on top, were seized by the official with considerable 
avidity and looked through, maps and all, with the knowingness 
of one deeply versed in English lore. I have serious doubts 
whether the said official and his assistant understood one word of 
the contents of either of these books, else they would certainly 
not have spent so much time over such obviously harmless books. 
My toilet-case next attracted their suspicion, and for a while I 
wondered, when I scanned their untidy appearance, whether it 
was not really an offense to bring comb and brush and soap and 
tooth-powder into Russia. ‘The agony was over at last, and my 
baggage and myself were permitted to land. Together with the 
other passengers, Russian and foreigners, I was ordered into an 
office on the dock to have my passport returned, which had been 
taken from me early in the forenoon by the captain of our steamer 
and handed by him to some official some time during the day. 
My heart began to beat a lively march asl entered the office. As 
I had occupied Cabin No. 1, my turn came first. He addressed 
me in the Russian language, which I guessed to be an inquiry 
after my name, and guessed right. He next honored me with a 
look from top to bottom and from bottom to top, and, not wishing 
to seem wanting in courtesy, I returned the compliment. Fortu 
nately for both of us, as neither of us were very tall, it took 
neither of us very long. I could scarcely trust my eyes, when, 


without another question, he pressed a seal on my passport and 


handed it to me, which I quickly took from him with a sincerely 
meant ‘Thank you,’ and as quickly bounced into the omnibus of 
the Hotel d’Europe, which stood in waiting. 

“Inwardly I rejoiced not a little over this first triumph. De- 
spite my own frequent misgivings; despite the oft-told and oft- 
printed predictions that I would never be permitted to land in St. 
Petersburg; that I had wantonly destroyed my chances for ad- 
mission by giving publicity to my intended visit to Russia, and 
by giving rise to a diplomatic controversy between our Govern- 
ment and that of the Czar’s, I was safe and sound in St. Peters- 
burg at last. Both I and my passports and my luggage had been 
closely scrutinized, and neither of us had been found wanting. I 
felt fully convinced then of what I had believed before—that only 
a public demand for my citizen-rights, and in advance, could pre- 
vent Russia from turning me quietly away, and afterward taking 
no notice of complaints and protests. 

“TI have always believed, and I feel fully convinced of it now, 
that if the Jew himself will not fight for his rights, no other will 
fight for him: that if he himself will not loudly cry out against 
the wrongs and indignities heaped upon him, the world will not 
cease heaping them upon him. Is it to be supposed that Russian 
officials, who examined my passports at the dock, and the Police 
Headquarters, where my passport is deposited ever since I ar- 
rived at this hotel, have not heard of my name, and of the fuss I 
had raised? I firmly believe they knew all about me, but had 
come to the conclusion that it would be the wiser plan ‘to ad- 
mit and watch him than to reject him and force him to raise a 
row.’ It is to the latter course alone that I can attribute my 
three days’ sojourn so far in this city with the fullest liberty to 
go where I please and do as I please, with never having suffered 
the slightest infringement or molestation; with being treated 
with the utmost courtesy in the hotel, in the churches, in the very 
palaces of the Czar, despite the fact that I declared on the blank 
handed me on entering my room at the hotel, among other an- 
swers, that I was a Jew and aclergyman. I have dared to brave 
the Russian Bear, and so far I have escaped his tooth and nail, 
even his unfriendly hug.” 


The Doctor’s second letter, which was accompanied by a copy 
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of his petition, presented through the American Legation to the 
Russian Government, read thus, in part: 


“It will be a week to-morrow since I arrived in this city. I 
have enjoyed undisturbed freedom ever since my arrival, and 
have come in contact with some very influential persons. Re- 
ceived a letter this morning at American Legation from the Gen- 
eral Procurator Pobiedonotzief, in which he courteously consents 
to an audience after his return from Moscow, which will be some 
time next week. As I cannot wait so long, Minister White and 
myself had an interview to-day with the Finance Minister, a very 
influential person. After listening attentively, and seemingly 
favorably, to my project, he asked me to submit my plan in wri- 
ting, for ministerial consideration, which will be promptly done 
through the American Legation, with Minister White’s personal 
recommendation. Prominent St. Petersburg co-religionists are 
quite pleased with my success thus far, and are hopeful. They 
are very attentive to me and are helping me all they can. They 
are almost unanimously opposed to Russian emigration to for- 
eign lands, and with me they believe that Russia is the rightful 
home and future of Russian Jews. I shall leave to-morrow to 
visit some of the thirty-nine Jewish colonies in the southern part 
of Russia, which, despite restrictions and other unfavorable con- 
ditions, are reported to be quite prosperous. ‘They are formed 
entirely by Jews. The committee of the St. Petersburg Russian 
Colonization Society tells me that thousands upon thousands of 
petitions are being received by them from Jews for a chance to 
take up land in the interior and cultivate it. Agriculture for 
Russian Jews at home is the only solution of this vexing problem.” 


The petition to the Russian Government is worded as follows 


“His Excellency, the Minister of Finance of the Russian Government. 

‘ESTEEMED SIR: Mindful of the friendship existing between the Govern- 
ment of Russia and that of the United States, and between the people of 
both these countries; 

‘** And mindful also of the suffering now existing among American labor- 
ers caused by a congestion of the labor market through unceasing immi- 
gration of laborers from foreign countries, and largely from the Jewish 
Pale of Settlement of Russia; 

‘* And touched by the suffering now among the Jewish population in the 
over-crowded Pale of Settlement, who are coming to our shores inthe vain 
hope of bettering their condition, or are appealing to us from abroad for 
aid ; 

“TI, Dr. Jos. Krauskopf, an American citizen, speaking in the name of 
many thousands of American citizens of Jewish and non-Jewish confessions, 
respectfully petition (through the kindness of the American Legation at St. 
Petersburg) the Honorable Government of Russia to aid us in our desire 
somewhat tu relieve the congestion of the American labor market, and also 
torender permanent aid to some of the suffering Jews within the Pale of 
Settlement, by graciously granting us a tract of arable and cultivable land, 
on which competent organizers and skilful agricultural masters may 
gradually settle, at our expense, numbers of Jewish families of the Pale of 
Settlement, for the sole purpose of making of them self-supporting tillers 
of the soil, and honorable citizens of your-esteemed country. 

‘Trusting that this humble petition, offered in the spirit of the purest 
humanity, may merit your careful and favorable consideration, I beg leave 
to sign myself, . Your most obedient servant, 

**DR. Jos. KRAUSKOPF,” 


In the newspaper interview, Rabbi Krauskopf stated that he 
had received a letter from Minister White since his return to this 
country, in which he was informed that encouraging progress 
was being made toward the plan of colonizing the Jews in Russia, 
and that the Russian Government had officially asked him to fur- 
nish it with the details of his investigating tour. Dr. Krauskopf 
added that he would shortly forward to Russia definite plans upon 
which he expected favorable action. 

The American Israelite, commenting on Rabbi Krauskopf’s 
mission, says: 


“The question naturally arises, What has Dr. Krauskopf accom- 
lished by his journey? Of the results of his proposal to the Gov- 
ernment of Russia to permit friends of the Jewish Russians to 
attempt to improve their condition in Russia, it is too early to 
speak. Something may come of it or nothing, but at all events 
there has been no harm done. But he has conclusively demon- 
strated that any Jewish American can enjoy exactly the same 
rights in Russia as a Christian American, if a determined de- 
mand is made. This incident establishes a valuable precedent 
for which the present administration is entitled to credit. Dr. 
Krauskopf's critics may as well keep quiet about his trip to Rus- 
sia. He has done something beside talk, and that is a height to 
which none of the chronic fault-finders have ever attained.” 
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THE VISIT OF GENERAL BOOTH. 


ENERAL BOOTH, the founder and head of the Salvation 

Army, is about to make a tour of inspection of the “ Army” 

in America. He is now in Canada, and will arrive in New York 
in the latter part of this month. 


A Modern Loyola.—‘ General Booth is a most interesting and 
forceful man. He began life with no advantages of birth, wealth, 
or education, as a lay ex- 
horter of a small and obscure 
sect of Christians. But he 
soon outgrew the narrow 
limitations of such work, 
though he did so at first 
without being conscious 
whither he was tending. 
Indeed, it was the suspicion 
and jealousy of the minis- 
ters under whom he worked 
that drove him into found- 
ing the Salvation Army al- 
most by accident. But, of 
course, no accident can ex- 
plain the establishment and | 
growth of the Salvation 
Army. It is entirely within 
bounds to say that to the 
unique genius and organi- 
zing skill of William Booth 
it owes its existence and 
success. And to say this is to put him among the remarkable re- 
ligious leaders of the world. In fact, he has done for this age 
much the same thing that the founders of the great monastic or- 
ders did for the Middle Ages; or, perhaps, even a better parallel 
for his work would be found in the Jesuit order, with whose 
founder, Ignatius Loyola, he possesses many points in common. 

“General Booth will not find the Salvation Army in this country 
the power that it has become in England. There are many rea- 
sons for this, perhaps the greatest being the fact that religious 
forces more or less akin to the Army are already at work here. 
Until recently English Christianity did little for the unchurched 
masses, and thus gave the Army an unoccupied field, which it 
had the wisdom to seize. But just because American Christianity 
is alive to the duty of reaching the masses, its feeling toward the 
Army is one of friendly sympathy ; and its great founder will find 
that he has a host of friends and well-wishers in America, whose 
names are not recorded in the roster of the Salvation Army.”— 
The Tribune, New York. 


GENERAL BOOTH. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


“THE A. P. A.’s have a gripon the g. o. p.”— Zhe News, Denver. 

‘* SENATOR MCPHERSON, of New Jersey, seems much inclined to follow the 
exampie of his famous cook and retire from politics.’"—Z7he World, New 
York. 

“Ir Ohio Democrats keep on declaring in favor of the free coinage of silver 


at the ratio of sixteen to one, they will be beaten right along at the rate of 
two to one.”’—7he Herald, Chicago. 


‘*NEW YORKERS who don’t want to vote for Boss rule this year will have 
to take tothe Adirondacks.’’—7he Herald, Boston. 

*** SinG for me, darling,’ he pleaded. 

*“*T cannot,’ she answered. 

“+ Cor 

“*Injunction.’’’—Zhe Free Press, Detroit. 

“IT is rumored that Mr. Harrison will send Mr. McKinley a copy of the 
novel, ‘The Opening of the Chestnut Burr.’’’—7he World, New York. 

‘** HIT doan tek er politician long ter discover,’ said Uncle Eben, ‘dat he 
kain’t make de ’fective kind ob campaign music by drummin’ on er empty 
bar’l.’’’—T7he Star, Washington. 

‘“** How do you feel about the income tax ?’ 

“*Tam in favor of having a law passed, giving every man an income 
large enough to be taxed.’ ”’—Life, Brooklyn. 

‘““WuHy in the name of common sense don’t the train-robbers organize 
themselves into a political party, and take what they want openly ?”’—7he 
News, Galveston. 

‘“ THE question in New York: Boss Plattism vs. ‘Tltammanyism. 
your votes and you takes your choice.”— 7he News, Wace. 


“THE voice of the calamity crier is hushed, except when McKinley is on 
the platform.”’—7he Journal, New York. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


PROSE GREATER THAN POETRY. 


N that section of 7he Pall Mall Magazine in which I. Zang- 
will enjoys the privilege of expressing his opinion of men 
and things in general, “ Without Prejudice,” we find in the Octo- 
ber issue an apotheosis of a pure prose style, couched in language 
which, while it does not transcend the bounds of causerze, may 
nevertheless be fairly regarded as a sample of the art. 
of the late Walter Pater, Mr. Zangwill says: 


Speaking 


“This absence of humor, this superhuman seriousness bred of 
heavy traditions peculiarly English, this sobriety nourished by 
sacerdotal port, give the victim quite a wrong sense of values and 
proportions. He mistakes University for Universe. His tastes 
become the measure of a creation of which he is the center. 
Hence an abiding gravity that is ever on the brink of dulness. 
The Englishman cannot afford to be grave, the bore is so close 
at hand. . . . And yet had the late Mr. Pater been less troubled 
by the rose-leaf of style and more by the thorns of the time, Eng- 
lish prose would have been the poorer by harmonies and felicities 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable. This is to ignore Pater the 
Philosopher and Pater the Critic. Of these persons there will be 
varying estimates. But Pater the literary artist one is more 
driven to praise than to appraise. This exquisite care for words 
has something of moral purity as well as physical daintiness in 
it. There is indeed something priestly in this consecration of 
language, in this reverent ablution of the counters of thought, 
those poor counters so overcrusted with the dirt of travel, so 
loosely interchangeable among the vulgar; the figure of the 
stooping devotee shows sublime in a garrulous world. Whata 
heap of mischief M. Jourdain has done by his discovery that he 
was talking prose all his life! Prose, indeed! Moliére has much 
to answer for. The rough, shuffling, slipshod, down-at-heel, 
clipped, frayed talk of every-day life bears as much relation to 
prose as a music-hall ditty to poetry. The name ‘prose’ must be 
reserved for the fine art of language—that fine art whose other 
branch is poetry. *Tis a grammarians’ term, ‘prose,’ and be- 
longs not tothe herd. They do not need it, and it would never 
have come into M. Jourdain’s head or out of his mouth, had he 
not taken atutor. And yet the delusion is common enough—even 
with those to whom Moliére is Greek—that prose is anything 
which is not poetry. As well say that poetry is anything which 
is not prose. Of the two branches of the art of language, prose 
is the more difficult. This is not the opinion of those who know 
nothing about it. They fancy a difficulty about rhyme and 
meters. ‘Tis all the other way. Rhymes are the rudders of 
thought; they steer the poet’s bark. He cannot get to Heaven 
itself without striking ‘seven,’ or mixing up his meaning with 
foreign ‘leaven.’ His shifts to avoid these shifts are pathetic to 
adegree. He flounders about ’twixt ‘given’ and ‘levin,’ and has 
been known to snatch desperately at ‘reaven.’ Of all fraudulent 
crafts commend me to the poet’s. He is a paragon of deceit and 
quackery, ajingling knave. ‘Tis a game of douts rimes, and he 
calls it ‘inspiration.’ No wonder Plato would have none of him 
in his Republic, even though Plato’s poets were guiltless of 
thyme and slaves only to meter. But the meter of verse is also 
a friend to thought, and itsenemy. It is like wheels to a cart; 
not unsagaciously is Pegasus figured with wings. He flies away 
with you, and you are lulled by the regular flap, flap of his 
pinions, and his goal concerns you little. The swing and the 
rush of the verse compensate for reason, and it is wonderful how 
far a little sense will fly when tricked out with fine feathers. 
Even in stately, rhymeless decasyllabics the march and music of 
the verse help a limping thought along like a sore-footed soldier 
striding to the band. But the prose-writer has none of these 
advantages. He islike an actor without properties. His thoughts 
do not go along with a flutter of flags and a blare of trombones. 
Nor do they glide upon castors. They must needs lumber on 
after a fashion of their own, and if there is a music to their am- 
bulation it must be individual, neither in common nor in three- 
eight time, but winding and quickening at will, with no strait 
symmetry of antiphonal bars. There is nothing to tell you that 


the writer has written ‘prose’—as the spacing and the capital 
letters invite you to look for poetry. 
upon himself. 


He has to depend only 
This is why blank verse—which approaches prose 
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most nearly—is so much more difficult to write than rhymed 
verse, though it looks so much easier and more tempting to the 
amateur. Are we not justified, then, in taking the logical step 
further, and saying that prose, which strips itself of the last rags 
of adventitious ornament, and which tempts the amateur most 
of all, is the highest of all literary forms, the most difficult of all 
to handle triumphantly. May we not compare the music of it— 
that music which we get in Ruskin and in Pater—to the larger 
rhythms to which the savage drum-beat has developed? Rhythm 
is undoubtedly an instinct, but civilization brings complexity. 
From the tom-tom to the tune, from the tune to the symphony. 
In the vaster reaches and sweeps of the rhythm of prose there is a 
massive music as of Wagnerian orchestras. Anybody can enjoy 
the castanet-play of rhymes; half your popular proverbs clash at 
the ends; ‘the jigging of our rhyming mother-wits’ is on every 
body’s lips. But for the blank verse of ‘Paradise Lost’ there is 
only ‘audience fit, though few ;’ and as for the music of prose, so 
little is it understood that critics, vaguely aware of it, had to in- 
vent the term ‘prose-poet’ when they found the stress of passion 
and imagination effervescing into resonant utterance.” 





MODERN ARTHURIAN LEGENDS. 


A” English lady, Mrs. Dora Stuart-Menteath, a name as yet 

unknown to literature, is the modern myth-maker. In her 
book “ Avalon,” according to The Unknown World, London, a 
new magazine devoted to “the Occult Science, Magic, Mystical 


Philosophy, etc.,” she takes up the Arthurian Legend where it is 
left by the “Idylls” of Tennyson, and speaks to us of the return 
of King Arthur. 


the Divine Love, the Pneuma, the overshadowing Spirit of the 


The Arthur of “ Avalon” is the Divine leader, 


true man, who is sought afier by Amge/a, the Psyche, or fem- 
inine principle of aspiration and intuition. 
describes Arthur: 


This is the way she 


**Heis within us, he is ourself at. best, 
He is the crown of our humanity, 


The synthesis of every human soul, 
For Arthur is the archetype of man, 
Form’d in the ideality of God.”’ 

The writer in Zhe Unknown World says: 

“As Arthur is the true and perfect man, the ideal of our 
nature, wounded and driven from us by our imperfections into 
the subjective world, and as Ange/a [of the poem] is ‘the type 
of our soul,’ so the seeking of the king by Anzge/Za is, in a sense, 
the soul’s quest after Divine Love, and the key to the significarce 
of the whole poem is given in the Fourth Book, where it is shown 
that the ideals of the mind, if they are to be of any practical 
profit, must be realized here on Earth. 

“We welcome the author; as mystics we welcome her with 
something of the same thankfulness with which we should greet 
another Madame Guyon.” 





The Nude in Art.—‘‘It is because of its suggestion of an ideal, 
unearthly world that the employment of the nude in art has its 
justification and its necessity. The nude, when elevated by 
idealization, presents pure being or action without the hindering 
accidents of earthly reality ; it transports the mind of the observer 
back to some golden age, or forward to some heavenly world 
where personality is unembarrassed by convention, where char- 
acter and intention stand out clear and undisguised. ‘In an age 
of commonplace realism like the present,’ says Mr. Hamerton, 
‘it is well for the public mind that it should be occasionally in- 
vited to enter an ideal world where human life and human labor 
are presented in abstract forms.’ 

“But we find that, as soon as the higher, inner truth of the 
spirit begins to press for expression, the purely imitative arts 
begin to be embarrassed. . . . Just in proportion as these like- 
nesses are pleasing with ruddy warmth in themselves, they are 
incapacitated for serving as symbols. The mind refuses to enter 
the ideal world to which they point; it stops with the symbol, and 
inflames itself with the emotions which the model’s anachronistic 
freedom, coupled with its pulsing vitality, has aroused. Itis flesh 
and blood, attempting to enter into the kingdom of God, and like 
the hypocrites, it neither goes in itself, nor suffers them that are 
entering to go in."—G. /. Genung, in The New World. 
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WHAT IS ART? 


ERE we have a difficult question. Of the many answers 

that are given we select that of the elder Frothingham, 

given in his article on “The Philosophy of Art” in The American 

Journal of Archeology. It is the opening paragraph in “The 

Personality of Art,” and is original and wonderfully compre- 
hensive : 


“In this essay, the word Art is not used in the most limited 
sense, that of the Formative Arts (Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting), nor only, in the more extended sense, to include the 
Literary Arts (Language, Poetry, Music). Art is here conceived 
to comprise, beside these, the Social Arts, which are Philosophy, 
Religion, Government, from which the literary and formative 
arts derive their inspiration and their universal ideas, and to 
which they contribute material of more external and individual 
species. It is conceived that these three regions of art—the social, 
the literary, and the formative—constitute the personality of art, 
the spirit, the soul, and the body of its organization, presenting 
analogies to the human person, to man as constituted of spirit, 
soul, body—of Spirit or Mind (which is the sphere of universal 
consciousness—activity—life) , of Soul, including Will (the sphere 
of individuality, the go), and of Body, the physical constitution 
(the sphere of material consciousness—activity—life). In this 
unified personality of art, the social arts govern the literary and 
formative arts, furnish them with general principles and ideal 
subjects for incorporation, and give to them a higher life and 
significance; while the lower arts contribute to the higher, ma- 
terial for the incorporation and expression of their ideas on lower 
planes of thought. Through this personal constitution, there is, 
in artistic periods of Society, throughout the entire social organ- 
ism, a complete permeation and circulation gf universal ideals, 
which constitute the vitalizing and unifying principles of the civ- 
ilization of the period.” 


The author proceeds from this definition to show “the Place of 
Art in Civilization,” and declares art to be “the highest individ- 
uality in that objective world which we call Society or Civiliza- 
tion; it is its spirit, its universal and ideal entity.” 

On the much-disputed relationship of Art and Nature he says: 


“The fundamental reason that art is not a copy of nature is 
that concrete nature presents opposite ideals, laws, and phenom- 
ena in confusive conflict, and that it is one of the most important 
functions of art to separate, individualize, and distinctly present 
the opposite ideal realities which are behind the sensible appear- 
ances, in order to correct the deceptive and confused appearances 
of this nature, and to use them in the representation of the ideals 
of the mind.” 


Ibsen’s ‘“‘ Ghosts.”’"—‘ The theme of ‘Ghosts’ is not merely that 
the sins of the fathers are visited on the children; that is but the 
initial and more commonplace part of the motive. The supple- 
mentary half is the sin of the mother’s passivity—their crime 
against their own souls, of which no plea of irresponsibility, 
ignorance, or duty to ‘Law and Order’ shall save them from 
reaping the woe appointed for themselves and their seed. This 
responsibility neither shall the mothers escape, says Ibsen, nor 
the judgment shall they elude for all their shirking and juggling. 
The cry of this age for the freedom of woman to be indeed re- 
sponsible reverberates in ‘Ghosts.’ 

“The moral side of ‘Ghosts’ is, to my mind, merged in the 
artistic, and the high quality of the twain is so incontestable that 
I am out of all patience with the blindness of those who regard 
the play as destructive in its lesson instead of as constructive 
morally as it is dramatically. They forget the emphasis which 
Ibsen lays on ‘the joy of life’ and the ‘joy of work,’ for ‘at bottom,’ 
says Oswald, ‘it is the same thing.’ Not the drudging grind, 
but the labor love delights in. And when they talk of the pes- 
simist Ibsen, who preaches the gloomy gospel of helpless inheri- 
tance of sin and disease, I long that they should appreciate and 
honor the optimist Ibsen, true artist and poet, who through the 
via dolorosa guides to health and pleasure, to the joy of life 
and work. It is the sins against that which are punished in 
Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts.’”—Poet-Lore, September. 


The Baltimore News urges renewed efforts in raising money for a monu- 
ment to Francis Scott Key, the author of ‘The Star Spangled Banner.” 
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FICTION NEEDS DISINFECTING. 


HERE is a class of fiction—and it is a very popular class— 
generally or always written by women, that deals with the 
relations of the sexes, and usually holds man up asaconsummate 
brute or an imbecile. The claim is made that these novels are 
needed to present the truth in a “fetching” manner, and thus 
give the people the arguments for the overthrow of existing 
social organization. The Saturday Review, London, looks upon 
this literature as inimical to moral health. We quote: 


ar 


here was a time when we looked for women to summon the 
good apothecary and the ounce of civet to deodorize the air of 
fiction; but is it not now time for man to call for the perman- 
ganate to disinfect it? Indeed, the ladies—always missionaries, 
one way or another—have set out to wash the soiled domestic 
linen in public, with a boldness astonishing and entertaining to 
gentlemen who see themselves prodded in the soiled-clothes 
basket, as was Falstaff—prodded, not only in the hallway, but 
on the doorstep, and in the streets; until, to read some novels 
namable to the feeblest memory, men have come to see that in 
this new crusade of morbidness and suggestiveness—called, so 
these missionary ladies say, ‘telling the truth about the sexes’ 
—they are to be sent to the wash-house with the general domestic 
linen: and all this in the name of ‘telling the truth.’ 

“There is the same lack of proportion in the minds of these 
ladies in the use of ‘painful incidents’ as there is in the construc- 
tion of their novels, and in both cases it has the same origin. 
It is this very lack of ‘sizing things up,’ of giving them their 
proper relations, which is at the bottom of the crusade against 
man. Zola’s detailed,impacted, measured realism, or naturalism, 
is infinitely preferable to the suggestiveness of novels written in 
the plash of unhealthy sensationalism to set the world right. To 
be sure, it is an old game to shoulder off on some missionary 
scheme emotionalism broken loose. It is no wonder that in this 
fat civilization of England there should be surplus emotion; but 
that it should be taken seriously because it inspires a feverish 
story with a moral is a sweet satire on our noble selves. The 
real truth is, this craze for writing and reading treatises on the 
sexes, with accompanying commination services against man as 
he is, has its origin in ennui. Do these ladies write in the belief 
that there is nothing beautiful but decay? Let us reason to- 
gether. Fiction is an art, or at least it is of the art of literature. 
The real end of art is beauty; the employment of it is, no matter 
what we say, the highest kind of amusement—if we write good 
things and noble things, somuch the better. But these Deborahs 
write of man decayed, and of woman whose sorrows really come 
from ennui. Presumably they want to write a fine and a beauti- 
ful thing; therefore they are—perhaps unconsciously—prophets 
of decay. 

“They write for a purpose? ‘To reconquer a lost paradise and 
reconstruct the shattered harmony of creation?’ Amiable and 
large design! And so we get discussions of problems, and pro- 
nouncements about which there is nothing new at all, neither in 
reason, nor in incident, nor in character. And because it is an 
age of cheap bookmaking, and the air is full of noises regarding 
the rise of woman and the fall of man and his remaking, we are 
apt to think there is a great to-do in the world. There were 
George Eliots and Elizabeth Barrett Brownings once, who looked 
at life in the old sane fashion, who saw, or tried to see, it whole, 
who were able to leave the bandbox, to see the wide life and 
weigh it. Because here is an unhappy marriage and there is an 
infidelity, or there, again, people who are trying to get more out 
of life than there is in it, and who cannot see that the readjust- 
ment of man is no guarantee of happiness—we have the sick air 
of the boudoir and the irritability of overstrained emotion. Why 
should fiction, why should an art be turned into a sermon for the 
conventicle? Let us have the essay on Regenerated Man and 
Crushed Woman, but leave us some romance where romance 
ought to be found. Photography is detail and it is not truth, it 
is not even an impression, it is a sudden arrest of a phase, a 
single incident; real art goes to one central thing, selects and 
rejects from Nature, has the large, wise, balanced outlook, and 
does not generalize for the world on the single fact, out of focus, 
through photography. The gloom, the pessimism, the morbid- 
ness, of these ‘feminine novels’ is neither more nor less than 
narrowness of view and disproportion. We hear so much about 
the unhappiness of women and the badness of men; but, after 
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all, each of us is one of this naughty thing called the World and 
' Society, and do we find among our friends such gloom of life, 
such discontent—save among ladies who are the slaves of nerves? 
Monotony is an evil on one hand, but too much life, too much 
social and emotional excitement, is an evil on the other. But 
why should monotony, or boredom, or hysteria send ladies to the 
pen? To be the pioneers in the readjustment of social condi- 
tions? Very good; but why should they not be pamphleteers? 
Why should they take a nice art and turn it into a desk for jere- 
miads and social doctrine? Purpose? The end of fiction is the 
telling of astory. That is the central thing. Much more of the 
objective outlook and much less introspection is needed in the 
novel of ‘the eternal feminine.’ For what is without ourselves, 
and the story of that without, is more important than any theory 
of our own, illustrated by photography, the insidious enemy of 
Art. 

“It is to our hope and comfort that there is more health than 
sickness in our fiction, after all. We have many pure romanti- 
cists, who tell a story, and tell it forcibly and well, and carry us 
out of the heat and ennui of this crowded life. Problems?—but 
problems are the curse of these days of too much self-analysis— 
problems and cleverness. So many people are clever now; it 
has no merit. To say a deep thing is much better than to say a 
clever thing, and to preserve the romance of life is as important 
as to keep the Commandments. And therein lies the virtue of 
the romanticist. His stock in trade, though warfare and adven- 
ture be his high-roads, is hope, courage, the pride of race, the in- 
domitableness of the great, the inconsequence of the little and the 
cowardly. A country is safe whose lower middle-class is roman- 
tic, even sentimental. And in spite of vogues and fashions of a 
season, the bulk of England read healthy romance—Scott, 
Dumas, Victor Hugo, Stevenson, Hardy, and ‘those others.’ It 
would seem as if, after all, we are to be saved in the end by the 
Philistine.” 





How Jones Got the Verse Medal.—‘ When I re-peruse the lit- 
tle story with that title, I cannot resist the conviction that the 
original of that fortunate young person was Tennyson. I heard 
the tale while I was an undergraduate, and wrote the story be- 
fore years had brought the sense of reverence; and it must be 
confessed that Timbuctoo is a poem that does not itself preclude 
levity. The examiners of the year (as I heard the tale) were 
three—the Vice-Chancellor, who had a great reputation but a vio- 
lent temper, and did not write very well; a classical professor 
who knew no poetry that was not ina dead language; and a 
mathematical professor. It was agreed that each should signify 
by the letters ‘g’ and ‘b’ for (good and bad) what he thought of 
the poems, and the Vice had the manuscripts first. When the 
mathematical professor got them, he found Timbuctoo scored all 
over with g’s, and though he could not understand why, nor indeed 
the poem itself, he did not think it worth while to ask the Vice 
his reasons (it is said he was afraid), and so wrote ‘g’ himself. 
The classical professor thought it funny that his predecessors 
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WAGNER: THE “ARCH-MYSTIC OF 
HARMONIES.” 


AGNER in music and Browning in poetry have been hard 
to understand. Ordinary mortals take their music and 
their poetry simply that they may experience a sense-gratifica- 
tion. It may be heresy to say that Wagner’s music will never 
become popular; but the fact is that he wrote far above and be- 
yond the comprehension of mortals who are of the Earth, earthy. 
Wagner was a mystic, says J. Allen Jack, in a lecture delivered 
before the Musical Society of St. Johns, N. B., and as a mystic 
he is the representative of the Germans, who, while they hold their 
own among the practical workers of everyday life, yet are con- 
spicuously dreamers. 
We quote from a report of the lecture published in 7he Week, 
Toronto: 


“It is not then surprising that from among the Germans 
Wagner has risen, nor that, with his personal genius, he should 
stand pre-eminently as the arch-mystic of the harmonies. 

“Recognizing his mission at an early age, he sought eagerly to 
acquire a knowledge of all that might serve his purpose. Natu- 
tally he first quaffed from the never-failing springs of classic 
Greece, imbibing the influences of the Psyche, but, with the deep 
earnestness of his nature, rather absorbing the yearnings of the 
Prometheus, and intensely overcome by the profound passion of 
the great tragedies. With Goethe he watched on Walpurgis 
Night, with dilated pupil, the devilish efforts of the evil one to 
compass the destruction of a soul. With Shakespeare he joined 
in the relentless analysis of human motives, and soared beyond 
the clouds, upborn by heaven-aspiring if not heaven-born emo- 
tions. Art he saw,and sought in all its phases, and knowledge 
of varied kinds he aimed to acquire to aid him in his purpose. 
But viewing the varied methods for conveying idea to human 
intelligence, it was not long before he recognized that each lacked 
something. 

“In music, he condemned the mass and oratorio, because in them 
valuable accessories were discarded, while in opera there was a 
want of real earnestness, of profound purpose. In pictures and 
poetry there was no sound, in statuary no color. Hence he con- 
ceived the idea of gathering together the varied arts in their most 
perfect form, assigning to music the supreme command, and 
using all for the development of some great lesson or the im- 
parting of some all-absorbing idea. 

“In glancing over the list of subjects selected by him for treat- 
ment it is easy to see how faithful he has been to his intention, 
and in studying the results we cannot but admit that they are 
consistent with his plan. Rienzi, for instance, as a mere title, 
proclaims its nobility. The Niebelungen Ring exalts the higher 
love above lust for gold; Tannhduser proclaims the victory of 
purity over erotic passion ; and in Parsifal we are carried into the 
very highest mysteries of the Christian faith and are taught to 
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no other poem had three ‘g’s,’ the prize was unanimously 
awarded to the author of Timbuctoo. After all was over, the 
three examiners met one day, and the Vice, in his absolute 
fashion, fell to abusing the other two for admiring the poem. 
They replied with some indignation that they were simply biased 
‘by his profusion of ‘g’s.’ ‘“G’s,”’ he said, ‘they were q’s for 
queries, for Icould not understand two consecutive lines of it.’”— 
James Payn, in The Cornhill Magazine. 





THE temple of Jupiter Anxur, on Mount St. Angelo at Terracina, which 
was a center of worship for the people of Monte Ciceo, has been excavated. 
The orientation is from north to south. Outside the eastern wall of the 
temple a square subterranean cavity, containing votive objects, was found. 
This was probably the “favisse,”’ or treasury cellar. Near by stands a 
rock which was once surrounded by a wall, evidently because it was held 
as sacred.. This rock is supposed to be the one which was struck by a 
thunderbolt, mentioned by Livy in his account of the prodigies of 548 of 
the year of Rome. The sanctuary was destroyed by fire, but the statues 
were broken into fragments by the hand of man, probably at the time of 
the Christian reaction after the edict of Theodosius. The votive-offerings 
were rare and important. They consist of children’s toys, and are of fused 
lead, for Jupiter Anxur, according to Virgil and his commentator Servius, 
represented Jupiter “‘puer,” or the child. There is, among other objects, a 
set of miniature service for the dining-room, including a figurine of the 
“puer dapifer’ carrying a tray. 


tion of something more than the selection. 

“The temptation of Parsifal in the garden of Klingsor, first by 
the girls in some respects almost indistinguishable from the sur- 
rounding lovely flowers, and then by the enchanting Kimdry, is 
generally considered among the most beautiful. 

“The Niebelungen Ring, comprising the Rhinegold, The 
Valkyrie, Siegfried, and The Twilight of the Gods, each a dis- 
tinct piece, abounds in marvelous situations. Of these the most 
striking is the opening scene of the Rhinegold where the Rhine 
maidens, pursued by Albrich, the detested king of the Niebelungen 
or gnomes, are barely visible in the waters of the river, so dark 
green that they are almost black, till suddenly they are trans- 
fused by rays so bright that the treasure which the maidens guard 
is exposed. 

“Thanks to the munificence of the King of Bavaria these won- 
derful works of art are produced at Bayreuth ata theater contain- 
ing the many ingenious, curious, and beautiful accessories which 
they require. 

“With reference to Wagner’s distinctly musical composition it 
was termed by himself (and it is well styled) the music of the 
future. He aims at perfection, and, despising the restraints 
which lack of popular appreciation and the canons of a timid art 
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would impose, he daringly attempts combinations and contrasts 
of sounds which have aroused the uncompromising hostility of 
many and the wonder of neariy all. But a Wagnerian school has 
gradually been brought into being, and is every day increasing 
in number and in the knowledge that to comprehend the master, 
even though effort is required, the greatest effort is worthy of 
the object sought. 

“The plot and moral of Tannhauser are comparatively simple. 
The old, yet ever youthful-appearing Venus, displaying all her 
beauties, and employing all her blandishments and enticing arts, 
seeks tocharm and then destroy Tannhiuser; the sweet and pure 
Elizabeth, by her goodness and by her prayers alone, seeks to 
save him, and eventually succeeds. 

“It is the old and never-ending struggle between light and 
darkness, life and corruption, good and evil, Satan and Christ. 
And every instrument arrays itself under the one banner or the 
other, while individual sounds are combined in aiding one or 
other of the combatants. 

“No one employs so freely as Wagner the musical motif to 
illustrate, to intensify, or preface the embodiment of the purpose 
or desire. We all know what it is to associate a perfume with a 
memory oreven aperson. And what the odor here accomplishes 
is gained by the composer by the motif. In the midst of the con- 
fusing sounds of instruments, enticing, persuading, threatening, 
the motif seizes upon the attention; the pervading thought or 
purpose masters all; or, like the dominant rhyme in a sonnet, 
serves to guide amid distraction.” 


PRIMITIVE HEBREW MUSIC. 


, ROM an article on “The Music of the Psalm,” by Naphtali 
Herz Imber, in A/uszc, October, there is some very inter- 
esting information as to the use of music by the writers of the 
Bible. We quote from the chapter on “ Primitive Hebrew Music” : 


“The Hebrew term for Music is Sfzr, in Arabic Shazr; it 
means also /zne, wall, and /¢ght. All these three originate from 
one conception, even, which is the most marked in music, the 
rhythmic array of sentences, stanzas, and the gradual raising of 
the voice. Indeed, music marshaled the nations on the road of 
marching civilization, officered the soldiers in battle array, and 
gradually lifted mankind up on the progressive way of life. A 
primitive lawgiver needed not to be armed with occult power in 
order to bring the people into submission ; asinging-bird nestling 
in his breast was the best testimony of his divine inspiration. 
And a singer was the lawgiver. On that ground, Moses, being 
a stutterer, was afraid that the Hebrews might not listen to him. 
Mohammed's success can be ascribed to his poetical book, the 
‘Koran,’ which was written in the rhythmic line of Arabic poems. 
The sentences in it are called sura, denoting long lines. The 
primitive rhythmic rule was very simple, more calculated as to 
the number of words than to the harmony of sounds; hence the 
brevity of the sentences. The Bible is written and composed on 
the same principle of music; and even classic Arabic and 
Hebrew, no matter of what subject they treat, are written and 
must be read in a:musical strain. If a philosopher wants to im- 
press an Oriental with his philosophy, he must see to it that his 
arguments appeal to the ear, rather than to the common sense of 
the listener. The Five Books of Moses are written in a poetical 
scale, but only a few chapters deserve the name of poetical touch, 
These are the dialogue of Lamech with his wives, the parting 
blessings of the patriarch Jacob, the song of Moses, and his fare- 
well address. This latter, or last, chapter is the gem of primitive 
Hebrew poems; in which the lines are arranged metrically, cor- 
responding each to the other, in a harmonious, melodic sound, 
needing no instrument to execute it. The meter of these stanzas 
is arranged in such a regular line that we are tempted to believe 
that they already had written or unwritten musical laws. But 
the fact is that musical notes and regulations were brought into 
effect under King David, and were made laws under the com- 
posers, Asaph, Heman, and the Sons of Korah. The Bible or 
the Five Books of Moses have musical notes besides their reading 
punctuations. On the Sabbath and on holy days the portion for 
the week is read in the synagogue, and the ‘reading’ has a special 
musical tenor, according to the musical notes. It is more of a 
peculiar accent of a peculiar nation than of a musical aspect, as 
the same tenor sounds from Genesis to the end of the last verse 
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of the last chapter of the Five Books, with the exception of the 
few poetical pieces in them. Again, the portion of the prophets 
which is read after that of the Pentateuch has a marked national 
air, and a peculiar musical touch worthy to give it a place ina 
celebrated concert.” 


NOTES. 


LONG-LIVED COMPOSERS.— Zhe Musical World, of Chicago, 

posers, as a rule, have been remarkably healthy and long-lived. Handei 
was 74 years of age when he died; Lalande was 76, Bach was 65 years, Scar- 
latti was 66, Haydn was 77; Palestrina, 70; Spohr, 75; Marcello, 53; Gluck, 73; 
Paisiello, 75; Rossini, 78; Piccini, 72; Cherubini, 82; Beethoven,s7; Meyerbeer, 
70; Auber, at the advanced age of 88, still composed and was in the enjoy- 
ment of almost robust health; Verdi will be 81 years on October 10; Charles 
Gounod, who recently died at a ripe old age, was in robust health, with all 
the energy of a young man of 2s, to within a short time of his demise; and 
also C. Saint-Saéns, and many other artist-composers one could mention as 
enjoying vigorous health and ripe years. On the other hand one must 
chronicle several deeply lamented masters who died in the glory of their 
young manhood. Mozart died at the early age of 35, a short, sad life, full 
of the rarest promise; Mendelssohn died when only 38; Purcell died when 
but in his 37th year; Pergolesi was only 26; Bellini, 33; Chopin, 39, and Schu- 
bert, only 31.” 


THE programmes for the London musical season of 1894-95 have been 
published, and the season will prove a very busy one indeed. As usual 
there will be ten performances given at the Crystal Palace before Christ- 
mas and ten after. Among the items marked “first time’ are Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s ‘“‘ Britannia Overture,’’ Dvorak’s ‘From the New World” sym- 
phony, Tchaikovski's ‘‘Symphonie Pathetique,’’ Edward German’s music 
to ‘The Tempter,” Berlioz’s ‘Romeo and Juliet” symphony, and minor 
compositions by Stewart Macpherson, Goldmarck, Saint-Saéns, and Handel. 
Four of the concerts will be choral, when Matthew's ‘Pied Piper,” 
Dvorak's ‘‘Specter Bride,’’ and Arnott’s ‘‘ Young Lochinvar’”’ will be pre- 
sented. There will also be Wagner and Mendelssohn nights. During the 
season there are also to be some Autumn Richter concerts, a double set of 
ballad concerts, a series of Mott] concerts, at one of which young Siegfried 
Wagner will make his début as conductor. 


EARLY LONDON DIRECTORIES.—The earliest known directory of people 
and places seems to be that of London, in 1677, of which only three copies 
are known—one in the Bodleian Library, one in the Manchester Free 
Library (which was bought for £5), and one sold at the Rev. Mr. Hunter's 
sale, which realized £0, although imperfect. The Manchester copy was 
carefully reprinted in 1878 (by Chatto & Windus) with an interesting intro- 
duction; and the next London directory seems to have been one of 300 pages 
published in 1732. 

The editor of the reprint in 1878 gives some details of earlier 
manuscript directories, or ‘* Office of Addresses,"’ by Henry Robinson, in 
1650, who had an “office in Threadneedle Street, over against the Castle 
Tavern, close to the Old Exchange in London,” and it was described as 
“keeping particular registers of all manners of addresses,’’ with a ‘ Cata- 
logue of subjects of inquiry ’’ so copious and so curious as to be a fresh 
proof that there is nothing new under the sun. Sixpence was the fee, and 
for this small sum answers to all sorts of questions connected with busi- 
ness could be obtained.—Noles and Queries. 


WHEN DICKENS WAS EDITOR.—* Not signing our articles had two evil 
consequences to us, the young men,” writes George Augustus Sala, in his 
book, ‘* Things I Have Seen.” ‘‘In the first place, when an attractive article 
appeared in Household Words, which might have been the work either of 
one of my colleagues or of myself, people used to say that ‘ Dickens was at 
his best that week,’ whereas in many cases in that particular number he 
had not written a single line except the weekly instalment of the ‘Child’s 
History.’ . .. Ican say, for one, that 1 materially suffered from this sys- 
tematic suppression of my name, for about 1853 or 1854 I purchased, at M. 
Dentu’s bookstall, in the Palais Royal, Paris, a work in French, purporting 
to be the ‘ Nouveaux Contes de Charles Dickens,’ translated by M. Amédée 
Pichot, and among the ten or twelve stories in this collection I recognized 
translationsof my own ‘ Key of the Street,’ and, I think, of another article 
of my writing. Nowthis, judged by the present standard of literary ethics 
was decidedly unfair to the rising authors who served their chief with so 
much enthusiastic loyalty. In the next place, by the strict preservation of 
the anonymous, Dickens unwittingly retarded not only the literary, but 
also the commercial prospects of his staff. Idid not repine, .. . still, now, 
in my old age, I cannot be blind to the fact that I began to work with 
Dickens in 1851, and that when I temporarily severed my connection with 
him about seven years afterward, I was wholly and entirely unknown to 
the general public.” 


“Is * Trilby ’a Moral Story ?”’—In answer to this question, Zhe Outlook 
says editorially of Du Maurier’s recently published novel: “*The drawing of 
Trilby's character is morally untrue. In life, innocence is not retained after 
virtue is lost. And character-drawing which is morally untrue is never 
morally wholesome. The story of ‘Trilby’ is ancient Gnosticism done 
into modern dramatic form—the story of a pure soul untainted by a polluted 
life. And Gnosticism is false. 

“To the question, then, Is ‘ Trilby’ a moral novel? we reply in the nega- 
tive. Its moral standard is a purely conventional one—that of the social 
code of honor. The eternal sanctions of righteousness, which are never 
ignored in the greatest works of the greatest artists, are wholly lacking. 
Religion is never referred to except in its most conventional forms, and 
then only to be satirized, perhaps we should say travestied. It is true that 
the story exalts all the social virtues except one. But for unchastity in 
woman it inspires rather the condonation which comes of comparative in- 
difference than the forgiveness which comes of a pure and pitying love.” 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


SUN-SPOTS. 


HE spots on the Sun have been very carefully studied of late 

years. Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S., is permanently associated 

with the investigation of their phenomena; and it is to him we are 

indebted for the following account published in Cassel/’s Maga- 
sine, October: 


“During the last Summer there have been visible several Sun- 
spots of quite exceptional magnitude. A beautiful drawing of 
one of these, Fig. 1, was made by M. Moreux of Bourges. This 
object first became visible as it quietly moved round the eastern 
edge of the Sun on the jist July, 1893. It then traveled, as is the 
manner of spots, across the visible disk of the Sun, and disap- 
peared at the western edge about the 13thof August. It thus 
took thirteen days to progress across the solar disk, and the draw- 
ing now shown was taken on the 6th of August. Of course it 
need hardly be said that this motion of the spot was an apparent 
rather than a real one. The Sun rotates on its axis in about 
twenty-five days, in consequence of which the spots are borne 
around so that in about a fortnight after making their appearance 
at one edge of the Sun they disappear at the other. If the spots 
have sufficient endurance they will reappear a fortnight later on 
the eastern disk. Sometimes, however, they become altogether 
effaced during their progress. 

“This picture illustrates the characteristic features of a Sun- 
spot. There is, first of all, the dark interior, and then surround- 
ing it is the shaded margin called the penumbra, and then be- 
yond that lies the ordinary surface of the Sun. The very appear- 





ance of the spot suggests what we now know to be the case: that 
its presence indicates a locality where the glowing solar clouds 
are in a state of tremendousagitation. Indeed, from day to day, 
mighty changes often take place in the shape of the spots, and 
in the configuration of the group in which they are associated. 
No doubt a considerable portion of these changes may be attrib- 
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uted to merely apparent alterations arising from the different 
aspects in which the object is presented in consequence of the 
solar rotation. There are, however, genuine changes which can- 
not be so accounted 
for. They can only 
be explained in con- 
nection with the 
mighty disturbances 
by which the solar 
storms are accom- 
panied. 

“In the first place, 
it must be remem- 
bered that we never 
see any solid objects 
on the Sun’s surface. 
Even if there is any 
part of the Sun’s in- 
terior which is in a 
solid state, it is at 
all events certain 
that we have never seen anything of the kind. All that is ex- 
posed to our scrutiny is a mighty ocean of clouds and vapors, 
where the spots are openings in the outer and more luminous 
parts by which we obtain glimpses into the comparatively dark 
interior. 

“There are other indications of the solar activity besides those 
manifested by the spots. It frequently happens that in conse- 
quence of the great convulsions by which the luminary is agitated, 
masses of heated and glowing vapors are projected outward with 
terrific violence. It is true that they are not ordinarily visible to 
the unaided eye, or even to the telescope, but the resources of 
modern astronomers are now so great that these prominences can 
be observed with spectroscopes. They can even, as Professor 
Hale has shown us, have their photographs taken. It has gen- 
erally been found that when the Sun is in a highly active state, 
as manifested by an exuberant display of spots, it is also in a very 
active condition, as evidenced by the abundance and vehemence 
of these ejections. 

“In illustration of this point, we may note that last Autumn, 
concurrently with the great display of Sun-spots, the solar margin 
was seen to be fringed with protuberances of exceptional intensity. 
In Fig. 2, we show one of these protuberances, seen by M. 
Gully at Rouen on 11th September, 1893. The curved line is a 
part of the Sun’s margin which is shown to be serrated by com- 
paratively small flames, while, in the central part, a mighty out- 
burst is displayed which has attained not less than 20,000 miles 
in altitude. Such outbreaks are in the nature of eruptions, often 
lasting only forashort time. Itis frequently found that a quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes suffices for their maximum develop- 
ment, and ina like period they will as often vanish, leaving the 
region on the Sun which has been so recently convulsed restored 
to its normal condition. 

“It sometimes happens that but few spots, or no spots at all, 
can be detected on the surface of the Sun; indeed, for years to- 
gether a quiescent condition of solar energy will be frequently 
perceived. When, however, careful observations, extending 
over several decades of years, have been brought together, a re- 
markable law becomes apparent. We can estimate the spots 
either by their number or by their dimensions. The most satis- 
factory method of expressing the condition of the Sun at any par- 
ticular time, so far as its spots are concerned, is to set down the 
actual fraction of the entire solar area which is covered by such 
marks. Let us, for instance, suppose that the whole luminous 
surface of the Sun is divided into a million equal parts: we may 
then obtain a measure of the solar activity by expressing how 
many of these millionths are at the moment covered by Sun-spots. 
From the result of long-continued labors, in which day after day 
and year after year the extent of spotted surface has been esiti- 
mated in the manner already explained, a law in the recurrence 
of the spots was presently disclosed. 

“It appears that in periods of about eleven years there are re- 
currences of Sun-spot maxima. A maximum state of solar activity 
will subsist for a year or two, and then abate gradually until a 
minimum is reached, when no spots at all, or at.most only a very 
few, will be visible. This state will also continue for some years, 
after which the solar activities will again awaken, so that in the 
lapse of years after one maximum we shall find another maximum,” 
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THE SENSE OF TOUCH.* 


HERE is a difference between feeling and the sense of touch. 
The sense of touch enables us to distinguish between heat 
and cold, and to determine, by pressure, the form and other 
properties of a body in contact with any part of the skin. This is 
due to touch-corpuscles underneath the skin, each corpuscle hav- 
ing the terminal point of anerve imbedded in its tissue. If these 
touch-organs are destroyed on any part of the body, as by burn- 
ing, the wounded part will still be sensitive to pain, but conveys 
no consciousness of heat, cold, or pressure. It has lost the sense 
of touch. The subject is discussed in an article in Der Stezn der 
Wezsen, from which we translate the following : 


“The sense-organs, which convert any irritation of the skin 
into nervous excitation, are essentially alike in structure, although 
they vary considerably in size. Included among them are Pacini’s 
corpuscles embedded in the subcutaneous tissue, especially under 
the skin of the palm of the hand and the sole of the foot, but also 
in other parts of the body, as in the joints, and in the mesentery 
of the cat. These corpuscles are elliptical bodies, one to two mil- 
limeters in length. To the naked eye they appear to be elastic, 
semi-transparent bodies with white stripes. Other corpuscles 
resembling them, but microscopically small, are those found im- 
bedded in the papilla of the outer skin. Some of the papille 
contain only vascular tis- 
sue, but in others we find 
the touch-corpuscles, dis- 
covered by Meissner. 
Outwardly, closely allied 
forms are the so-called 
club-ends, discovered by 
W. Krause, of which the 
best examples are in mu- 
cous membranes adjoin- 
ing the outer skin—as in 
the eyelids and the lips. 
These club-ends, which 
appear to be the very 
simplest form of all or- 
gans of touch, are small 
oval or conical pustules, 
with a nerve terminating in their centers. The touch-corpuscles 
are also pustules, oval in form, with the long diameter perpen- 
dicular to the outer cuticle, and on being cut through, can ordi- 
narily be recognized as consisting of an outer vascular sheath 
and a kernel or nucleus. The nerves (see illustration) are mostly 
in pairs, sometimes in threes or fours. Their course varies, and 
is difficult to investigate, but they always terminate in the inte- 
rior of the touch-corpuscle. 

“The two sensations which the nerves of touch transmit to con- 
sciousness are those of pressure and of temperature; but the 
location of the point on the skin at which the excitation is set up 
can hardly be regarded as a distinct sensation. That the pres- 
ence of these touch-organs is essential to the consciousness of 
heat or cold or pressure has been placed beyond question by E. H. 
Weber, whose thorough investigations have determined a sharp 
distinction between the sense of touch and mere feeling. 

“If the outer skin with its organs of touch is destroyed on any 
part of the body, as for example by burning, a slight irritation of 
the wounded spot may produce pain but not the sense of pressure, 
neither will contact of the part with a hot or cold body convey 
the sensation of heat or cold. Our lips, our tongues, our gums, 
are keenly sensitive to the temperature of the food which passes 
them. This is due to the nerves of touch, but when the food gets 
into the stomach we may experience pain, but no sensation of heat 
orcold. So, too, Weber remarks that on the introduction of acold 
iron-rod into the nostrils, it is only at the entrance that cold and 
pressure are appreciable; in the higher regions all that is expe- 
rienced is the mere feeling of tickling or pain. 

“‘Let us now examine this sense of touch a little more closely. 
If any substance comes in contact with our skin, we experience a 
sense of pressure irrespectively of whether the contact is due to our 
motion or to the motion of the substance. The immediate cause 
of the sense of pressure is, in both cases, due to the consequent 


- * See also the article entitled ‘‘The Sense of Heat and Cold” in preceding 
num ber. 





TOUCH-CORPUSCLES OF THE FINGERS, SHOW- 
ING THE NERVES. 
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pressure communicated to the nerve-ends. A certain measy 
resistance is necessary to arouse the sense of touch, and accor: 

to Kammler, who has investigated the matter closely, t 

great difference in the sensitiveness of different parts of the 

and in different persons. The skin of the forehead, he ; 

the most sensitive to slight pressure. Anatomically, the 

ence is explained, first, by the number of nerve-vessels of a given 
size in a given area of skin; secondly, by a difference in sensi- 
tiveness of the nerve-ends; and, thirdly, by the thickness of the 
outer skin. 

‘As regards the sensation of location of touch, we can distinguish 
simultaneous pressure on two different parts of the body, and 
concentrate attention now on one and now on the other, and, toa 
certain extent, determine the relative pressure, but Weber has 
found that it is easier to determine the relative force of two dis- 
tinct successive pressures on the same spot. 

“The delicacy of perception of relative degrees of pressure is 
not alike on all parts of the body. The fingers exhi 
delicate perception of locality, and, speaking gener: 
sation of pressure is greater when the sensation of loc 

“Turning now to the sensation of temperature, \ 
is a heat-measure to a limited degree only. Objects in cor 
with the skin produce a feeling of warmth if they are warmer than 
our body, and of cold if they are colder, but the temperature of 
our body is liable te considerable variation. Even the tempera- 
ture of different parts of our body may vary without our being 
conscious of the fact. For example, we do not know whether 
forehead or hand is warmer until we bring them into contact. 
We may then find a great difference of temperature, but by keep- 
ing them in contact we are sensitive that the one is growing 
warmer and the other colder. Moreover, we are not so sensitive 
to the degree of heat or cold as to the suddenness of the change. 
If we dip one hand wholly in moderately cold water and allow it 
to remain while we bring the other hand repeatedly into momen- 
tary contact with the water, we experience the sensation of a 
higher degree of cold in the latter than in the former. 

“Sensitiveness to heat and cold is not alike on all parts of the 
body; but we must not confuse sensitiveness with quickness of 
operation: the most sensitive nerves may terminate under the 
thickest skin, and skin being a bad conductor of heat, the parts 
thus protected do not respond so quickly. We find this illustrated 
in the hands. If we dip both hands into water, slightly above 
the freezing-point, with the palms toward each other, but not in 
contact, the cold is first experienced in the back of the hands 
where the skin is thinnest; but after about eight seconds we 
begin to feel the cold more in the hollow of the hands, and very 
soon we realize that the same water produces a far greater sensa- 
tion of cold there than on the back of the hands.” 


the most 





CAN HYDROGEN BE LIQUEFIED? 


OT many years ago this question would have been uni- 


versally answered in the negative. Now almostevery one 


would answer affirmatively, but with a proviso—“if we can realize 
the proper conditions.” These conditions, which are definitely 
known, are well stated in a recent articlein 7he Lancet, London, 
September 8, as follows: 


‘““Now that Professor Dewar has succeeded not merely in lique- 
fying air but in isolating the liquid in tolerable quantities and in 
rendering it comparatively permanent as such by means of his 
vacuum-jacketed vessel, there is hope that the only remaining 
gas, hydrogen, which has hitherto baffled all attempts to be 
liquefied in any tolerable quantity so that it could be preserved, 
may at last be made to succumb similarly to the combined influ- 
ences of high pressure and low temperature. It is not difficult to 
secure the first condition, but that alone is not sufficient, since 
hydrogen cannot be liquefied, however great may be the pressure 
applied, until its temperature is reduced considerably below —200° 
C. and probably at a distance of 70° of absolute zero. Its criti- 
cal point, as it is called—that is, the temperature at which it 
passes from the gaseous to the liquid state—is somewhere about 
—240° C. Working under the best possible conditions and using 
liquid air or nitrogen in the evaporating chamber, a temperature 
forty degrees above this is attainable, and if hydrogen is to be 
liquefied with the same success that Professor Dewar has liquefied 
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nitrogen or air, some vehicle must be found to produce a tempera- 
ture some fifty degrees lower than boiling nitrogen. There is 
promise of this temperature being attained by employing a gase- 
ous mixture consisting of nine-tenths nitrogen and one-tenth 
hydrogen. It is one thing, however, to be able to liquefy hy- 
drogen, but quite another to succeed in collecting and preserving 
a quantity of the liquid for any practical purpose when it is ob- 
tained. Asearly as 1879, Pictet announced that he had succeeded 
in reducing hydrogen to the liquid state, which he concluded from 
the fact that the tension of the vapor of hydrogen in his experi- 
mental pressure-tubes had attained a maximum, and again on 
opening the tap of the tube liquid hydrogen rushed out, in doing 
which a portion of the hydrogen, so he records, passed into the 
solid state, which did not fall in drops into a vessel placed under 
the outlet, but in pieces of solid matter which struck against the 
sides of the vessel ‘like shot’ and immediately vaporized. Inves- 
tigators in the same field have doubted whether Pictet actually 
obtained liquid hydrogen in the interior of his apparatus, unless 
it was at the moment of its outrush due to the fall in temperature 
following its sudden expansion; for even at —200° C. hydrogen 
does not give a liquid, though under a pressure of several hun- 
dred atmospheres, and the temperature which Pictet calculated 
that he obtained was certainly not lower than —140° C. There 
seems little doubt, however, that in the experiments of Caillétet 
and others, under these conditions and on expansion, a fog does 
form and a liquid state is attained, but the liquid does not sepa- 
rate. Professor Dewar has recently reached a higher stage than 
this, according to a recent article in 7he T7imes. Although 
‘knowing the difficulties from having to deal in the liquid state 
with the accumulated small impurities in such large amounts of 
gas (to attain any result at all it is necessary to liquefy and ex- 
pand more than one pound weight, or about 189 cubic feet), he 
will not declare that he has had pure liquid hydrogen in one of 
his vacuum vessels, although what the liquid can be except hy- 
drogen it is impossible to say.’ It is to be hoped, however, that 
these laborious and manifestly costly experiments, which have 
such interesting ends in view as the liquefaction of the only gase- 
ous element that remains to be overcome in this respect, and, 
subsequently, the attainment of absolute zero (—273° C.), will 
not be stopped for the want of appliances and funds. Of one 
thing every one must feel confident, and that is that the important 
investigation now being carried on in the laboratory of the Royal 
Institution will not fail for lack of skill and energy at the hands 
of Professor Dewar and his assistant, Mr. Lennox.” 


FLOWERS OF INK. 


DROP of water containing a salt of any kind in solution, if 
dropped on a plate of glass and allowed to evaporate, will 
deposit crystals, more or less symmetrically arranged. In the 
present article, which we translate from La Nature, Dr. E. 
Trouessart describes the small, glittering silvery crystals deposited 
by a drop of ink on evaporation. As will be seen from the ac- 
companying illustration, these crystals assume very varied and 
beautiful forms. 


“Everybody knows of the ‘ice-flowers’ or ‘snow-flowers,’ as 
Tyndall calls them, which are nothing but crystals of congealed 
water, forming regular and very elegant roses. A microscope, 
or at least a strong magnifier, is required to see these flowers 
perfectly, for they are extremely delicate. This is what Mr. 
Gaston Tissandier calls ‘the architecture of the atoms,’ because 
the crystals unite and arrange themselves in accordance with im- 
mutable laws, which do not, however, prevent their assuming 
an almost infinite variety of forms within these laws. These 
forms are, however, as evanescent as they are beautiful: aray of 
light converts them into water. 

“This is not the case with the fowers of ink, which are to be 
found at all times in the contents of the inkstand that ornaments 
your writing-table. I hasten to add that these flowers of ink 
have nothing in common with the diabolical designs or hiero- 
glyphics which schoolboys have produced from time immemorial 
by dropping a large blot of ink on a sheet of white paper, folding 
the paper, and dispersing the ink in all directions by a sharp 
pressure of the hand. 

“On the contrary the ink flowers to which I now refer are the 
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work of Nature, precisely as the snow-flowers are, and they pro- 
duce all the beautiful effects of snow-flowers in still greater variety. 
Take a sheet of glass, deposit on it a drop of ink and spread the 
drop a little, uniformly; let it dry for a few minutes; then ex- 
amine with a microscope, magnifying from 50 to 200 diameters, 
and you will be able to see the flowers of ink in process of forma- 
tion, under your eyes; that is to say, regular white crystal par- 
ticles which detach themselves from the black or violet medium, 
and arrange themselves so as to form regular figures. 

“If you are pressed for time, this beautiful result will easily be 
obtained by passing the sheet of glass over a spirit lamp or a 
candle to evaporate the moisture. The crystals will then be 
smaller and more numerous, presenting the appearance of a dark 
firmament densely sprinkled with bright silvery stars. But if 
you have patience to wait for evaporation without heat, you will 
obtain larger crystals of more varied forms, arranging themselves 
as crosses, flowers, etc. 

“These crystals may be varied indefinitely by modifying the 
conditions of evaporation, adding more ink, etc. But it is quite 
possible that different inks will give different results. The inks 
I use, like all the 
other inks in use, 
have a basis of sul- 
fate of iron and 
gallic acid.* 

“By allowing the 
evaporation to pro- 
ceed slowly, it is 
quite easy to watch 
the formation of the 
crystals. The ge- 
ometrical figures are 
more or less perfect 
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cubes, pyramids, 
lozenges, crosses, 
needles, etc., the 


pyramids being 
formed by cubes su- 
perposed one on the 
other, as in the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. The 
flowers in our illus- 
tration ‘are formed 
by the union of crys- 
tals, each of which 
represents the petals or sepals of a flower. The Maltese cross— 
the crucifer or four-leaved flower—is the normal regular form, 
but multiples of four frequently occur, by the formation of new 
crystals in the intervals, and also, by the accidents of crystalliza- 
tion, we get flowers of three and five petals, resembling the 
Rubitace@, lilies, orchids, violets, etc. 

“If you now ask me what are the salts of which these ink 
crystals are composed, I must answer: ‘I know nothing.’ We 
know what goes into the ink, but we do not know what are the 
chemical reactions. All that we know is that the crystals belong 
to the system of cubes, that they do not polarize light, and that 
they deliquesce on exposure to the air, but slowly. I have seen 
ink crystals the forms of which were traceable two months after 
deposition. 

“It is probable that the salt of which I am treating here is a | 
magnetic oxid of iron (Fe; O,) or perhaps white pyrites (FeS,) 
bisulfid of iron. I am disposed rather to believe that it is 
the latter, both on account of the white color of the crystals, and 
of the facility with which it arranges itself in the form of the 
crosses and flowers above referred to. I do not think it possible 
that it can be an organic salt or acrystal of gallate of iron. This 
last crystallizes in needles, not in cubes. 

“IT should observe, however, that I have not verified the magnetic 
property which characterizes the magnetic oxid of iron; at the 
same time deliquesence on exposure to the air is one of its prop- 
erties. Moreover the predominance of the cubic system appears 
to indicate rather the magnetic oxid than the white sulfid which 
ordinarily crystallizes in the orthorhombic system. I submit the 
problem for the decision of competent chemists or mineralogists, 
admitting that I am not myself equal to its solution.” 





INK-CRYSTALS, AS SEEN THROUGH A MICROSCOPE. 


*This would not apply to aniline inks.— Zattor of THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


Electrolytic Purification of Sugar.— The recent swindling 
operations in relation to the alleged electric refining of sugar are 
too fresh in the minds of many Americans for them to listen 
patiently to a report of legitimate experiments in this direction ; 
yet, if we may believe the London £vectrzczan, August 31, some 
satisfactory results have already been attained. The experi- 
menter, Mr. Bersch, claims that his method furnishes a better 
quality of refined juice in less time and with greater facility than 
formerly. The first cost of the plant at Hoym, Germany, was 
paid for in a week by the superior economy of the process. The 
sugar-juice is heated to 55° C., and subjected for ten minutes to a 
current of fifty to sixty amperes at six volts, the anodes consist- 
ing of seven zinc plates having a total surface of 64.5 square feet. 
A gray-green gelatinous substance is deposited at the cathode. 


Adulteration of Essential Oils.—United States Consul Caughy, 
of Messina, Italy, has sent to the Department of State a report 
on the adulteration of Italian essential oils, which is summarized 
in The Druggist and Pharmaceutical Record, September 5. 
French turpentine is, it seems, largely employed as an adultera- 
tant, and efforts are being made in the Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties to have a prohibitory duty placed upon the article. But 
while many of the shippers undoubtedly adulterate, all the ma- 
nipulation, it is claimed, does not occur in Messina. If the walls 
of the cellars of some of the importers in the United States (says 
the shippers) could talk, they would tell a marvelous tale. Such 
practices can be stopped by several methods, one of which is for 
the druggists, etc., to refuse to buy except upon analysis, and 
to see that the seal of the Messina chemist is intact. Consul 
Caughy’s investigations have convinced him of the worthlessness 
of the polariscope (or polarimeter) as a means of determining the 
purity of essential oils. He says that tests made with that in- 
strument mean very little unless they are confirmed by chemical 
analysis. 


The Sanitary Aspect of the Chicago Drainage-Canal.—The 
greatest engineering undertaking of to-day, says 7he Medical 
News, Philadelphia, September 22, speaking of the great Chicago 
drainage canal, is at once an economic and a sanitary crime. 
Millions of dollars are being expended to make the Mississippi 
River a huge open sewer, and to add the filth of a great city to 
the combined filth of a hundred lesser cities. As each adds its 
share, the water for the use of those farther downstream is 
more dangerously contaminated and polluted. Economically 
alone, this waste of nitrogenous compounds is appalling; but, 
hygienically, what an outrage, not only against future genera- 
tions, but against the present generation! Vast sums of money 
are expended to waste a valuable product that could be utilized 
on the almost limitless prairies about Chicago, and by the waste, 
the health of millions and of a nation is not only imperiled, but 
certainly harmed. Nothing could speak more eloquently of the 
need of a strong governmental organization which should legis- 
late upon and control all such undertakings. 


Advantages of the Alternating Current.—In a paper read be- 
fore the mechanical section of the British Association at its recent 
meeting, and reported in Engineering, September 14, Prof. S. P. 
Thompson expressed the opinion that in the future the great ma- 
jority of electric supply stations would use the alternating current. 
Alternating currents dispense altogether with the commutator— 
the most difficult part of the direct-current dynamo—they are 
safer, corrode gas-pipes and water-pipes less, and are more easily 
regulated. In the discussion that followed, considerable differ- 
ence of opinion showed itself, other electricians by no means 
agreeing with Professor Thompson in his statements and predic- 
tions. 


Visual Purple.—Physiologists have long known that the human 
eye contains a purple pigment, to which they have given this 
name, and that under certain conditions it changes to a yellow 
pigment, which they have named similarly visual yellow. That 
both these substances play an important rdéle in color-vision no 
one now doubts, though there is difference of opinion in regard to 
what this rdle is. Fresh light has been thrown on the matter by 
the recent experiments of Professor Koenig, described before the 
Physical Society of Berlin, on July 6. Visual purple from a 
freshly extirpated human eye was examined, part in an unaltered 
state and part after it had been converted into visual yellow by 
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the action of green light. A solution of the purple was found to 
transmit light in different portions of the spectrum in proportions 
varying precisely as the luminosity of the same parts of the spec- 
trum when viewed by the totally color-blind. The light trans- 
mitted by the visual yellow corresponded to that seen by an eye 
that is blind to red and green. These facts induce Professor 
Koenig to believe that visual purple serves for the perception of 
undefined colorless gray, and visual yellow for blue. Since both 
pigments are absent from the portion of the retina known as the 
fovea centraizs, this part should be blind to blue, and Professor 
Koenig believes that facts support this view. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE total length of the telegraph-lines of the world is about 1,006,000 miles, 
of which 540,000 are in America and 380,000 in Europe. In the United States 
alone there are 400,000 miles. 


ONE of the funniest things to be seen anywhere in this country, says 
The Sanitary Plumber, is a man using a gas-stove ina closed room and 
without a chimney connection, and then, in order to get “‘a proper amount 
of moisture into the air,” putting a bowl of water upon his stove. As the 
percentage of water thrown into a room by gas is very large, and usually 
more than enough for comfort, his use of a bowl of water is rather laugh- 
able. His science needs correction. 

THE system of washing linen with petroleum, said to be customary in 
parts of Russia, has been introduced into a German military hospital. 
Fifteen grams of petroleum are added to fifteen liters of water contain- 
ing soap and lye, and the linen is boiled in the mixture. The cleansing is 
much easier than by the usual method, the linen suffers less, and assumes 
a whiter color. Finally, the expense is decreased, thanks to the economy 
in soap. Encouraged by these results, the officer at the head of the general 
staff of the army has ordered trials to be made of the plan in all the mili- 
tary hospitals in Germany. 


A PLAN to establish a division dealing with the geology of highways is, 
it is said, in contemplation by the United States Geological Survey. It is 
proposed to establish a laboratory where materials to be used in the con- 
struction of highways will be tested and reported on, and it is to be as- 
sumed that the decision of experts in these matters will not only be of an 
educative but a practical value. Any movement in this direction cannot 
tail to be an added impulse to road reform. Weha'vethe worst highways 
of any civilized nation, and the improvement of our country roads would 
be an important factor in our national prosperity and in the development 
of trade. 


SEVERAL interesting discoveries regarding prehistoric man have been 
announced. The remains recently found in Switzerland show the exist- 
ence, in the neolithic age, of a race of pygmiesin Europe. Herr Mascha has 
unearthed within a few days, in Moravia, many remains of mammoths, and 
with them the skeletons of a whole human family almost gigantic in size. 
The discovery seems to settle the disputed point whether man was coexis- 
tent with the mammoth. In Guatemala, an explorer reported the dis- 
covery in an ancient mound of many small jars, each containing the re- 
mains of a little finger from the human hand. It is supposed to have been 
the custom of mourners in some prehistoric race to make this sacrifice. 


THE record for fast tunnel driving is believed to be held by the East 
River Gas Company in the construction of its tunnel underthe East River, 
New York. In one week the day shift made 48 feet 6 inches and the night 
shift 52 feet 6 inches—a total of 101 feet. The heading is 10 feet 6 inches by 
8 teet 6 inches and was advanced in full section. The rock is very hard 
hornblende gneiss. This is remarkable work, considering the peculiarly 
difficult conditions of the locality, and is claimed to be the quickest tunnel- 
driving of the kind. Four 3%-inch drills were used in the heading, mounted 
on tunnel-columns with arms, two drills on each column. About rs holes, 
9 feet to 10 feet deep, were drilled by each shift, consisting of five machine- 
runners and their helpers. 


AN idol’s head of baked clay has been found in the sand dunes near Tan- 
gier, where it was laid bare by the wind. The mouth is large and wide 
open, the eyes small, the cranium very small, the brow retreating, and the 
back of the head flat. It is said to have in extraordinary degree a likeness 
to idols found in Mexico, particularly to the god called Xipe. Eyes and 
ears are very little modeled, and on the top of the head is a pointed object. 
Xipe was a god worshiped on the coast of Mexico with rites of uncommon 
cruelty; he was also the god of smiths and goldworkers. His human sacri- 
fices were flayed alive. The Tangier idol has been decorated with gold 
mica. This discovery may revive old theories of a primitive connection 
between the Phoenicians and the Indians of Central America. 


THE sand-blast is used extensively in England for the removal of n 

ing sand, scale, etc., from steel, iron, and brass castings, forgings, plates 
and for cleaning the stone-work of public buildings. The air-pressu 
employed is from eight to ten pounds per square inch. Chilled ij 
globules instead of quartz or flint sand are used with good results, and tne 
surface thus prepared is ready for tinning, galvanizing, plating, bronzing, 
painting, etc., the innumerable little indentations causing the protecting 
materials to adhere with greater force. This method of cleaning castings 
acts with equal rapidity and thoroughness upon flat, curved, angular, and 
indented surfaces. Small castings are placed ina slowly rotating barrel, 
through which the blast is directed, so that no portion of the surface 
escapes the action of the sand. One hundredweight of castings can be 
cleaned in from ten to fifteen minutes with a blast created by two horse- 
power, and the same weight of small forgings and stampings in from twenty 
to thirty minutes. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


AN ARTIST’S IDEA OF JESUS. 


OLMAN HUNT, the great painter, has a paper in The 
Humanitarian, London, on “Sunday Observance,” in 

which he contends for the opening of galleries of art and mu- 
seums on Sunday. In advocating a change in the Sunday law, 


which he calls “tyrannical persecution,” he bases his argument 
on his conception of Jesus Christ; and then gives this beautiful 


picture of the Lord: 
“In Jesus Christ I recognize our supreme Lord, for after having 


looked abroad on all the world, I find no wisdom, love, or hero- 
ism like to that He showed. As an artist I am tempted to wan- 





HOLMAN HUNT. 


der one phrase aside, and add that He was truly the Divine 
artist, for Art is discriminating Love, and His love was divinely 
comprehensive. The reflection of Him in modern morose Puri- 
tanism is surely nothing but a cruel distortion of the image of the 
gentle-hearted Messiah, who uttered, ‘Behold the lilies of the 
field, they toil not, neither do they spin; yet Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these;’ who, in the contrast 
that He draws between Himself and John the Baptist, takes the 
character of the flute-player in the market-place, playing to the 
listless that they might dance, in contrast to the other, who 
mourned unto them while yet they had not wept. He was the 
convivial prophet, who came eating and drinking, a wedding- 
guest, a friend of publicans and sinners, who loved little children, 
who instructed the ignorant—ever patiently and hopefully, al- 
though only seeing a far-off leavening of ignorance; who healed 
the sick, who made whole the lame and the blind, who asked 
more than once whether it was not lawful to do good on the Sab- 
bath-day; doing these ingratiating acts as a means, the surest of 
all, of converting sinners, even the most degraded, to new hope 
and the bliss of untried righteousness. ‘I have come that ye 
might have life, and that ye might have it more abundantly.’ 
“But supposing that the examples of Christ’s love of beauty 
and of uncrippled happiness and pleasure, which He displayed as 
a means of winning the erring to a surer desire and attainment 
of perfection (as the ripening beams of the Sun hasten the har- 
vest) are not convincing proofs of His repudiation of forcible 
authority; and that His preference for the experienced in the 
world’s battle of life (even though these were not unspotted in 
the social strife) over those who stood apart from the turmoil, 
and used life as though it were for isolated and selfish sanctimo- 
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niousness,—we ought not to ignore His ever-repeated utterances 
against making His kingdom an overbearing one. . . . When 
He adds, ‘ Where the worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched, ’ 
the ulterior mercy is revealed that, waste and ruin continuing to 
our selfish affections, and the separation of the dross from the 
pure metal still going on, there must at last be repentance, and 
with that salvation. Christ was beneficent and consistent all 
through.” 


ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. 


EB oldest extant manuscripts of the New Testament date 

from the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. It is not to be won- 
dered at that the original manuscripts of the Apostles have been 
lost, but rather that manuscripts have been preserved through 
the long period of 1,300 or 1,400 years. The character of these 
manuscripts, the sources whence derived, and the methods by 
which their genuineness is determined, form the subject of a 
popular lecture by A. F. Hort, and published in 7he Monthly 
Packet, London, from which we quote the following : 


“In speaking then of a New Testament manuscript we mean 
generally a codex, that is, a large parchment book, the papers 
divided into columns, and written on both sides. Many of these 
parchments called ‘palimpsest’ are parchments used after the first 
text has been imperfectly rémoved by scratching, and in many 
cases valuable manuscripts have been restored by treating the 
later writing with chemicals. 

“Our text of the New Testament—I mean of course the Greek 
text adopted by the English translators—is derived from a com- 
parison of documents such as I have described, parchment codices 
for the most part. The evidence thus obtained is of two kinds— 
direct and indirect. By direct evidence is meant that supplied 
by Greek manuscripts of the New Testament books; by indirect, 
the testimony of early translations into languages other than 
Greek, which are called verszons, and further by quotations, 
either from Greek, or from a version, occurring in the works of 
early Christian writers. Of each of these three sources of our 
Greek text, I wish to give some description. 

“I. Greek manuscripts. These are of course by far the rnost 
important, and it will be well to get a clear idea of their charac- 
ter. None of them, I need hardly say, is, or professes to be, in 
the handwriting of the Evangelists or Apostles, or we should be 
able to dispense with the study of copies. They vary in date 
a great deal, the oldest being assigned to the Fourth Century. 
The oldest Greek manuscript which we possess is then, probably, 
the result of repeated copyings, made through a period of some 
three centuries. Now our texts of classical Greek and Latin 
writers are, with few exceptions, derived from copies made not 
earlier than the Eleventh Century. So that the direct evidence 
for the text of the New Testament is by some centuries older than 
most of the direct evidence for the text of the classical writers. 
It is well to remember that there is a gap in the direct line of 
evidence for the New Testament text, but this gap is partly filled 
by the zadzrect evidence. Greek manuscripts are of two kinds, 
uncials, and cursives or minuscles, that is, of capitals and small 
letters. All manuscripts written in small hand are called, for 
convenience, cursives. The uncial manuscripts of the New Tes- 
tament are generally speaking, the oldest. One hundred and 
fifty of them are in existence. They are important as being the 
primary authority for the New Testament text. I will select five 
as in different ways representative—the Vatican Codex, the Alex- 
andrian, the Sinai, and those called after Ephraim and Beza. Of 
these, the first four are also the most important of all, and nove 
of these was available for the translators of 1611, a fact to be 
reckoned with by those who are inclined to deny the need of a 
revised translation in our day. 

“The Codex Vaticanus, designated B, was written in the 
Fourth Century, and has for many centuries belonged to the 
Vatican Library at Rome, where it was very jealously guarded 
till quite recent times. It was only in the papacy of Pius IX. that 
it was rendered accessible. The whole has been inked over by a 
careful scribe, but some parts of the manuscript which he omitted 
to retouch are still quite legible. The manuscript is defective at 
beginning and end, and omits the last twelve verses of St. Mark; 
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a blank, however, is left at the end of this gospel, indicating that 
the scribe apparently knew of the existence of these verses. 

“The history of this magnificent book, probably the oldest, and 
certainly the most interesting manuscript in the world, is obscure 
for the period before the establishment of the Vatican Library. 
Recent opinion inclines to the view that it, as well as the Sinai 
Codex, was written in the West, perhaps at Rome itself. 

“The Sinai Codex (designated by aleph) closely resembles the 
Vatican and has the same omission at the end of St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel. The exciting story of its discovery by Dr. Tischendorf, less 
than fifty years ago, is tolerably familiar. It now rests at St. 
Petersburg. 

“By an odd coincidence, while the Roman Church possesses 
one of the principal codices, and the Greek another, the third be- 
longs to our nation (England). The Alexandrian Codex, A, lies 
open in the British Museum for all to see. It was presented to 
Charles I. by the Patriarch of Constantinople, a few years too 
late to be used in the English version. It is thought likely that 
this was written in Alexandria in the Fifth Century, when Egypt 
was still Christian. Of the remaining uncial manuscripts, none 
seems to have belonged to a complete Bible. 

“The cursive manuscripts are very numerous, amounting to 
perhaps three thousand, and ranging in date from the Ninth to 
the Fifteenth Century. Many of them have not yet been collated, 
that is, critically examined, in order to compare their readings. 
Besides these, there is a subordinate class of documents called 
‘Lectionaries,’ books of extracts from the New Testament, 
chosen to be read in the Greek Church. They are mostly in 
uncial or capital letters. None perhaps are earlier than the 
Eighth Century. 

“II. Of the second great class of original documents—the Ver- 
sions, or ancient translations from the Greek—their value is due to 
the fact that translations of the Bible were made de/fore the date 
of the earliest Gree# manuscripts now extant. The celebrated 
Latin version, the Vulgate, is the result of a revision of the exist- 
ing Latin texts, accomplished by Jerome in 385. 

“III. The third class of documentary evidence consists of quo- 
tations from Scripture in the works of the early Fathers. This 
class of testimony is third in order of importance, but has consid- 
erable tributary value. The Fathers in whose works quotations 
are most valuable are, of course, the oldest, as they quote pre- 
sumably from purer texts than those available at a later date. 
3ut quotation even from inferior texts is invaluable as evidence 
for the history of the text.” 


BUDDHA’S TOOTH. 


HE Isle of Ceylon, sometimes called the Pearl of India, isa 
country renowned for the beauty of its natural scenery, its 
wealth, and the magnificence of its buildings. It is described in 
one of the series of Maturin M. Ballou’s Books of Travels,* 
from which we extract the following account of the ‘Sacred 
Temple of the Tooth” at Kandy: 


“The principal object of interest in Kandy is the old palace, 
and the far-famed ancient temple of Malagawa where the precious 
tooth of Buddha is preserved, and yet it is not very ancient, as the 
word applies to temples and buildings generally in Ceylon. It 
was built in the Fourteenth Century, especially to form a shrine 
for this tooth, and it is held, mainly on this account, to be the 
most sacred Buddhist temple in existence. The Temple of 
the Tooth has no claim to architectural beauty. It belongs to 
no recognized order, and is an indescribable old shrine, low, 
black, and grimy, surmounted atits eastern extremity by a tower, 
manifestly of European design, which, is, doubtless, a compara- 
tively modern addition. The whole looks more like a spacious 
stable than an Oriental shrine. Nevertheless, it has made Kandy 
the Mecca of both India and Ceylon, attracting great numbers of 
pilgrims annually. It is regarded with such universal reverence 
that the priests of Burmah and Siam send a personal envoy, bear- 
ing gifts, to it every year, besides furnishing a large sum annu- 
ally as tribute-money. A few years since, an earnest effort was 
made to gain possession of the alleged tooth, a special mission 
having been dispatched from Siam for the purpose. These 
agents came prepared to pay a quarter of a million of dollars for 


*“ The Pearl of India,’ by Maturin M. Ballou. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


the coveted prize; but the Kandian priests would not part with it 
at any price that could be named. 

“The temple of Malagawa is a curious establishment, with its 
gardens, shrines and fish-ponds, the latter well-filled with 
plethoric turtles, and fish of a ‘sacred’ kind, which come eagerly 
to certain points, at the call of the priests, to be fed by pious 
pilgrims. 

“The famous tooth which is made so much of in this moldy 
old temple is far too large to have ever come from the mouth of 
a human being, and is probably that of some defunct elephant or 
crocodile (sz). Indeed, the original article which it is supposed 
to represent is proved to have been destroyed centuries since, 
when it fell into the hands of unbelievers. The author did not 
see the tooth. It was described to him as being deposited in a 
small apartment, upon a silver table, beneath a bell-shaped cover, 
the latter heavy with precious gems. Here, lying within the leaves 
of a large golden lotus, is the resting-place of the much-venerated 
piece of ivory. The tooth, duly guarded and with great pomp, 
is carried about the town once a year, just as the Indian idol 
Juggernaut takes its annual airing from the lofty temple at Tan- 
jore, drawn by hundreds of worshipers. 

“It is exhibited by the official priests, and only on special occa- 
sions, with tokens of profound reverence. It was shown to the 
Prince of Wales in 1875, and to his two sons in 1882. “e 

“‘A far more interesting and probably much more genuine relic 
than the tooth which is so reverently preserved in the Kandy 
temple is a rudely engraved metallic lotah or alms-pot, which is 
said to have been the personal property of Buddha—the receptacle 
for the coins contributed by the mass of the people in charity. 
The Singhalese priests of to-day carry a similar brass bow] for a 
like purpose, and are not at all backward in making their de- 
mands for contributions from strangers. 

“These Kandian priests of the yellow robe are low-bred and 
ignorant. We speak of them as a body. There are some bril- 
liant exceptions, but as a rule they have few qualities calculated 
to command respect. 

“We have said that the moldy old Buddhist Temple of the 
Tooth at Kandy was the most interesting and attractive object 
to all strangers, but there is also here a tree, if tradition is correct, 
so aged and sacred in the eyes of the people as to almost rival the 
temple in attractiveness. It is a sacred bo-tree—the Ficus relig- 
zosa, or Indian sacred fig-tree, situated in the spacious grounds 
attached to the temple. It is as sincerely bowed down to by pil- 
grims from afar as is the altar in the temple. Its very leaves are 
treasured with devout care, and the pilgrim counts himself spe- 
cially blessed who is able to bear one away to his distant home, 
as a charm against all earthly ills. Noone will presume to pluck 
a leaf of this tree, much as they may crave its possession. The leaf 
must fall in its maturity, and of its own volition, in order to yield 
its maximum of blessing to the holder. Local authority declares 
that Kandy bo-tree to be the oldest one living. Its record they 
say has been kept for twenty-two centuries. As there is at least 
one other similar tree in Ceylon for which about the same degree 
of antiquity is claimed, it may reasonably be doubted if both 
stories are correct.” 


Parsons’ Peculiarities.—I remember a thoroughly earnest rural 
parson, who, in order to arouse his somewhat sleepy congrega- 
tion, used to indulge in vigorous gesticulation. Onadark winter 
afternoon, light was required in the pulpit; and while the Rev. 
Boanerges was changing his robes in the vestry, the clerk was 
lighting the candles. The sockets were out of order, so he called 
to the preacher who was advancing toward the pulpit: “I say, 
Mr. Smith, if I was you, I wouldn’t rap so much to-night, for the 
candles are rather ticklish.” The effect of these words was 
hardly calculated to prepare either the preacher or the congrega- 
tion for the sermon. 

The late Bishop Wilberforce used to tell of an Irish clergyman 
who, at a solemn climax in his sermon, would stretch his thick, 
large, and not too clean hands over the side of the pulpit, and 
then say, with startling emphasis, ‘Paws, my brethren! Paws!” 

Dr. John Barrett, of Dublin, was once severely ridiculed for 
his slovenly habits. He was custodian of the University library, 
and had to put up the customary notice that the rooms would be 
closed for some days during the annual cleaning. The notice 
was as follows: “The library will be closed from Monday to Sat- 
urday next for the purpose of cleaning. John Barrett, Librarian.” 
A witty young Irishman erased the full stop, so that the an- 
nouncement seemed to refer to the doctor’s need of a bath.— 
Fireside, London. 
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REDEMPTION FROM HELL. 


CCORDING to Buddhism, there is no cavern of Hell so 

abysmal that a ray of Divine light may not penetrate it 

in search of repentant souls who may, under suffering, have 

rooted out the “illusion of self;” but the task appears to bea 

difficult one, as may be seen from the following story told by a 
Buddhist priest : 


“As an illustration I will tell you the story of the great robber 
Kandata, who died without repentance and was reborn as a 
demon in Hell, where he suffered for his evil deeds the most terri- 
ble agonies and pains. He had been in Hell several kalpas, and 
was unable to rise out of his wretched condition, when Buddha 
appeared upon Earth and attained to the blessed state of enlight- 
enment. At that memorable moment a ray of light fell down 
into Hell, quickening all the demons with life and hope, and the 
robber Kandata cried aloud: ‘O blessed Buddha, have mercy 
upon me! I suffer greatly, and although I have done evil, I am 
anxious to walk in the noble path of righteousness. But I cannot 
extricate myself from the netof sorrow. Help me, O Lord; have 
mercy on me!’ Now it is the law of Karma that evil deeds lead 
to destruction, for absolute evil is so bad that it cannot exist. 
Absolute evil involves impossibility of existence. But good deeds 
lead to life. Thus there is a final end of every deed that is done, 
but there is no end in the development of good deeds. The least 
act of goodness bears fruits containing new seeds of goodness, and 
they continue to grow; they nourish the soul in its weary trans- 
migrations until it reaches the final deliverance from all evil in 
Nirvana. When Buddha, the Lord, heard the prayer of the 
demon suffering in Hell, he sent down a spider on a cobweb, 
and the spider said: ‘Take hold of the webandclimb up.’ When 
the spider had again disappeared out of sight, Kandata made 
great efforts to climb up, and he succeeded. The web was so 
strong that it held, and he ascended higher and higher. Sud- 
denly he felt the thread trembling and shaking, for behind him 
other fellow sufferers of his were beginning toclimbup. Kandata 
became frightened. He saw the thinness of the web, and ob- 
served that it was elastic, for under the increased weight it 
stretched out; yet it still seemed strong enough to carry him. 
Kandata had heretofore only looked up; he now looked down 
and saw following close upon his heels, also climbing up on the 
cobweb, a numberless mob of the denizens of Hell. Howcan this 
thin thread bear the weight of all, he thought to himself, and 
seized with fear he shouted loudly: ‘Let go the cobweb. It is 
mine!’ At once the cobweb broke, and Kandata fell back into 
Hell.”— Zhe Open Court, September. 





THE PENITENT THIEF. 


SD gs of the most startling and, to some, the most revolting 
picture of this century is “The Crucifixion,” by the most 
famous of Russian painters, the late Nicolai Nicholavitch Gay. 
It is said that when Count Tolstoi saw the picture in Gay’s studio, 
he stood silent for a time, then fell upon his friend’s neck and 
kissed him, saying, with tears, “Yes, that is how they crucified 
Him.” The artist has attempted to make the crucifixion as hor- 
rible as possible, and to present the dying man in such a way as 
to throw a fearful meaning into the words ‘‘ He was despised and 
rejected of men.” W. T. Stead, in the London Review of Re- 
views, September, thinks that the world needs a “really new liv- 
ing popular conception of Christ as he was.” He considers the 
attitude of many in Christendom to-day as only too aptly por- 
trayed in Gay’s “daring presentation of the Penitent Thief.” 

To quote his exact language: 


“The rogue has been so idealized during the centuries that we 
forget he was a thief, possibly enough a criminal brute, bullet- 
headed and fleshly, foul-mouthed and selfish, notwithstanding his 
sudden conviction that Jesus of Nazareth was in reality the King 
of the Jews. He believed in Christ enough to know He was in- 
nocent, and to think it worth while to bespeak betimes remem- 
brance when He entered into His Kingdom. He had got as far, 
indeed, as Christendom has got to-day. It also is brutal and 
fleshly, material and selfish, but with sufficient insight to see that 
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Christ was of another order, and with a selfish instinct to seek 
His favor and patronage. And now, as then, before the very 
eyes of the tardy and self-seeking convert, instead of the material 
crown and the confounding of all His enemies, He on whom we 
pinned our faith expires on His Cross. Dismay, indignation, 
disgust, find expression even in the midst of slow death by tor- 
ture,—all these may be seen in the face of Gay’s ‘ Thief,’ and not 
less clearly in the attitude of Christendom, which, after nineteen 
centuries, is discovering, as did the Penitent Thief, the disap- 
pointment that confounds Materialistic Selfishness when it imag- 
ines it has done good business with the Incarnate Spirit of Sac- 
rifice. The dismay and disgust of the poor Thief were natural 
enough. There is less excuse for Christendom, which, for gen- 
eration after generation, goes on repeating the same blunder and 
experiencing the same disillusion. Besides, Christendom, unlike 
the Penitent Thief, is largely respofsible for the continual re- 
crucifixion of its Lord in the person of the least of these His 
brethren. It is Christian nations which have armed and drilled 
the Japanese and Chinese in Korea. It is Christendom that is 
perfecting its instruments of slaughter, building pneumatic guns 
which will hurl heavy charges of dynamite a couple of miles, and 
that is perfecting the Maxim flying-machine, which is to extend 
the area of slaughter, already conterminous with earth and sea, 
to the air above. Even the Archbishop of Canterbury cannot be 
induced to raise his voice in favor of an arrest of any further in- 
crease of armaments, and the prospect of arranging a Truce of 
God for the closing century seems to be remote. Mankind with 
its brutal animalism, its bloodshot eye and hereditary savagery, 
seems destined to groan for some time longer under the burden 
of the prince of this world, whose yoke is not easy, nor is his 
burden light. A hundredand fifty millions per annum cash down 
for armaments is a pretty smart fine which we pay for organizing 
Europe on the principle of Cain in preference to that of the 
brotherhood of Christ.” 


BIBLE DOCTRINES UP TO DATE. 


HERE is a theological movement at this time that under- 
takes to explain all the difficulties out of the Bible. We 
would hardly expect to find a representative of this movement 
among the Primitive Methodists; but the following quotation 
gives the gist of anarticlein The Primitive Methodist Quarterly 
Review, entitled “‘ The Parable of the Garden of Eden” : 


““Not one essential verity need be sacrificed, only reconceived. 
Sin’ is not made one whit less, but more real, for its ancestry is 
known, and it is seen to be the dominance of the lower nature 
over the higher in spite of the protests of that higher. ‘Original 
sin’ and ‘federal headship’ are the scientific truths of heredity 
and solidarity. ‘Salvation’ is emancipation from the dominion 
of the lower self; it is that inward condition of energetic moral 
health in which the man is entirely in harmony with the Divine 
will, and entirely given up to the Divine purpose. ‘Atonement’ 
is that identification by sorrow and sympathy in which the Christ 
becomes one with us, realizes and bears our sins and carries our 
griefs, as in our small measure we too may bear the sins and the 
sufferings of others. ‘Justification’ is the reckoning of the prom- 
ise and potency of the new life of the present for that fulness of 
the future to which it will grow, as the farmer sees the harvest in 
the sprouting blade. ‘Forgiveness’ is the recognition of the 
changed attitude of man toward the law of righteousness and 
truth—it is, in another view, the sense of peace and rest which 
that changed attitude toward God’s great order ever brings. 
The ‘witness of the Spirit’ is but another way of putting the same 
experience. ‘Regeneration’ holds its old place, and becomes 
even more intelligible as that change in a man’s nature, that for- 
ward step in his development by which the spiritual or higher 
element obtains the ascendency over the fleshly or lower principle, 
so that the seat of rule is shifted, the balance of power is on the 
side of the nobler nature—this transference of sovereignty re- 
quiring all the same for its accomplishment the bending down of a 
great Divine energy. Faith in the future, if touched at all by 
our version of the ‘fall,’ is made more potent and energetic than 
ever. This view shows us what, through God’s grace, are the 
ultimate tendencies of our life, in harmony with Paul’s magnifi- 
cent dream of spiritual evolution.” 
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THE JEWS’ CREED. 


os the Eleventh Century, Moses Maimonides compiled a sum- 

mary of the religious views of the Jews, and it has since then 
been the confession of the orthodox Hebrews. Maimonides holds 
a most exalted position among the Jews. In the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury they said: “From Moses (the Lawgiver) to Moses (Mendels- 
sohn) there is none like Moses (Maimonides) .” 

This is the Jews’ creed, as given in the Danskeren, Copen- 
hagen: 


“T believe, with a true and perfect faith, that God is the Crea- 
tor, Governor, and Maker of all things; and that He hath 
wrought all things, worketh now, and will work forever. 

“T believe, with perfect faith, that the Creator is One, and that 
such a unity as is in Him can be found in no other, and that He 
alone hath been our God, is, and forever shall be. 

“T believe, with perfect faith, that the Creator is not corporeal, 
nor to be comprehended with any bodily faculties, and that there 
is no bodily essence that can be likened unto Him. 

“T believe, with a perfect faith, the Creator to be the First and 
the Last; that nothing was before Him and that nothing which 
now is shall last forever. 

“T believe, with a perfect faith, that the Creator alone—whose 
name be blessed—is to be worshiped and none else beside Him. 

“T believe, with a perfect faith, that the words of the prophets 
are true. 

“T believe, with a perfect faith, that the prophecies of Moses, 
our Master—may he rest in peace—are true; and that he was the 
father and chief of all wise men that lived before him or ever 
shall live. 

“TI believe, with a perfect faith, that all the Law which we 
now possess was delivered by God Himself to Moses, our Master. 

“I believe, with a perfect faith, that that Law will never be 
changed nor substituted by another from God. 

“T believe, with a perfect faith, that God understandeth all the 
works and thoughts of men, as it is written in the prophets. He 
fashioned our hearts and understandeth our works. 

“TI believe, with a perfect faith, that God will recompense all 
that do good and keep his commandments, and that He will pun- 
ish those that transgress them. 

“I believe, with a perfect faith, that the Messiah is to come. 
Though He retard His coming, I will wait till He come. 

“I believe, with perfect faith, that the dead shall be restored 
to life when it shall seem good for the Creator, our God, to doso.” 
—Translated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 


NO “CHRISTIAN” RELIGION IN GERMANY. 


HE Neueste Nachrichten, Munich, relates the following in- 

cident as proof of the fact that the German Government 

does not, officially, recognize a “Christian” religion. It acknowl- 

edges the Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed, and all other 

denominations, but the term Christian is not on the list. It 

would be interesting to know to what extent this view is held by 
the officials of other countries. 


“An honest citizen of Munich lately came to the registrator of 
births to report a birth in his family. Being asked of what relig- 
ion he confessed himself a believer, he answered, ‘ The Christian.’ 
Thereupon great astonishment on the part of the official, who 
declared that there was no such thing. The father, however, in- 
sisted that he was neither a Roman Catholic nor a Protestant, but 
an ‘inward’ (esoteric) Christian, and refused to sign the certifi- 
cate in which he was described as ‘undenominational,’ declaring 
that it did not do him justice. He requested to be described as 
a believer in the Christian religion. The reader will observe the 
humor of the case. The officials have so many pigeonholes for 
so many denominations, in which mortal man’s religious opinion 
is duly recorded. But Christianity has no place among these 
pigeonholes, and the authorities are forced to describe a simple 
Christian as a man who holds no definite views.” 


‘“‘Ir ‘Christianity ’ is to mean the taking the Gospels as our rule of life, 
then we none of us are Christians, and no matter what we say, we all know 


we ought not to be.’—F. H. Bradley, Oxford, in International Journal of 


Ethics, October. 
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Why He Doesn’t Go to Church.—“A New York Press re- 
porter represents W. D. Howells as saying in a recent interview : 
‘I do not go to church because the sermons I am likely to hear 
make me antagonistic. I feel that I want to get right up in my 
seat and refute, then and there, many of the dogmas and argu- 
ments of the so-called Christian life.’ Very likely, and Mr. 
Howells is by no means alone in this experience. The faithful 
preaching of the Gospel often rouses antagonism when it does not 
lead to submission, and many a man, when his sin or prejudice 


‘ or ignorance or conceit has been touched, has done just what Mr. 


Howells feels that he wants to do. The Pharisees could not en- 
dure John the Baptist’s call to repentance, and Herod became so 
antagonistic that he shut him up in prison. The Jews in the 
synagogue at Nazareth were made so antagonistic by Jesus’ 
sermon there that they talked right out and attempted to kill him. 
Paul’s at Antioch in Pisidia so affected his hearers that they in- 
terrupted him, ‘contradicting and blaspheming.’ Stephen had a 
like difficulty with the Sanhedrim. He explained it by telling 
them that they always resisted the Holy Ghost, whereupon they 
undertook to ‘refute’ him by stoning him. Now, it may be that 
John, Jesus, Paul, and Stephen knew as much about the Christian 
life as did the Jews; and it is certainly conceivable that Gospel 
preachers of to-day understand its principles quite as well as 
does Mr. Howells.”"—7he Northern Christian Advocate. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


IT appears certainly true of the late Rev. C. H. Spurgeon that his works 
live after him. His publishers report that the demand for his sermons con- 
tinues to increase, notwithstanding that this is the fortieth year of publi- 
cation, and that there are yet as many unpublished sermons as will re- 
quire another ten years to get out. 


A DOMINICAN monk, named Pére Didon, has created quite a sensation in 
Paris by his preaching. Whenever he preaches he attracts crowds, not only 
of the faithful, but of the intellectual lights of society, attracted by his wit, 
eloquence, and learning. But he is of very questionable orthodoxy; he 
directs his hearers to the study of Christ in the New Testament, and it is 
not improbable that Mother Church will feel called upon to investigate. 


FATHER HYACINTHE is delivering a course of holiday lectures to work- 
ingmen at the Salle Vauthier. One of these was on *“‘ Anarchy and Family 
Life.” He said the spread of Anarchism was a sure sign of decadence. 
The best means against it was to develop in the masses family feeling, and 
particularly the sentiment of parental authority. If in economical affairs 
Anarchism is destructive of security, in moral affairs it warps all notions 
of just and unjust, of good and evil. 


A CARDINALFOR SCOTLAND.—Scotland, long left without a Cardinal, is 
soon to have one in the person of the Most Rev. Charles Vincent Eyre, now 
Archbishop of Glasgow, and soon, it is understood, to be raised to the Red. 
The Eyres are an old English family which has always clung to the 
Catholic faith. 


LICENSING ENTERTAINMENTS IN CHURCHES.—The good Christians at 
Winnipeg, with an eye to material things, have met the scarcity of suitable 
buildings for public entertainments, concerts, etc., by hiring out their 
churches for the purpose. This has been carried so far, says 7he Mani- 
toba Free Press, that it has been decided that the license-inspector shall de- 
mand the same fee as if the entertainment were held in an opera-house. 


THE POPE ON INSPIRATION.—The Pope's encyclical on Inspiration of the 
Scriptures says this: ‘‘ Nothing whatever suggests that the Holy Spirit 
took men as instruments for writing in such manner that, not indeed from 
the inspired writers, something false might escape. For He, by super- 
natural power, so excited and moved them, that they should rightly con- 
ceive in their minds, seek faithfully to compose, and fully, with infallible 
truth, express, only those things which He commanded.” 


RELIGION OF THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND.—The Queen is an Anglican in 
England, but a Presbyterian in Scotland. Last year Her Majesty laid the 
foundation-stone of the new Parish Church at Crathie, near Balmoral. The 
building has been completed, and last Tuesday a bazaar was opened in aid 
of the building-fund by Princess Louise. One of the stalls was presided 
over by Princess Beatrice, and several members of the Royal family sent 
articles for sale. It is even reported that the Queen herself contributed 
articles in plaited straw, worked by her own hands. The drawings for the 
day were over £1,280, the contribution of the Royal stall being £307.— 7he 
Methodist Recorder. 

‘*FEAR NOT, FROM HENCEFORTH THOU SHALT CATCH MEN.”’—Christ’s 
declaration that He would make His disciples “ fishers of men”’ has been 
strangely misunderstood by the Jews. The following illustratesthis: A 
Tiberias Jew, brought face to face with the truth as to Messiah, sought to 
escape from his difficulty by exclaiming, ‘“* Your Master said He would make 
you fishers of men—did He not?’ “Yes.*"’ “Well, He was right. The 
fisher first deceives his prey; then hooks it; when hooked, he torments it, 
and finally killsit. So do you seek, by specious arguments, to deceive the 
Jew; and, having separated him from his own community, you hook him; 
then follow torments of spirit and the persecutions of his kinsmen, until 
finally he apostatizes, and ‘that soul is cut off from among his people.’” 
The acute son of Israel had not discerned the distinction between legiti- 
mately luring men to life, and basely deceiving in order to destroy.—Sun- 
day School Times, Philadelphia. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


DECLARATIONS OF WAR: 
CHINESE. 


LTHOUGH the struggle in the East has now been in prog- 
ress for some time, we have only now obtained copies of 

the text of the Declarations of War. These Declarations illus- 
trate very vividly the different states of civilization—from a West- 
ern point of view—which the belligerents enjoy. Japan's procla- 
mation is countersigned by the Ministry, in accordance with the 
custom of constitutional Governments. We have before us two 
translations of this interesting document, one from 7he /Japan 
Advertiser, the other from The Japan Mail, Yokohama. There 
is no marked difference between the two, and we only mention 
the fact because 7he Mazi is credited with being a subsidized 
paper, while Zhe Advertiser is not always friendly to the Gov- 
ernment of Japan. 


JAPANESE AND 


The document is too lengthy to reproduce. 
It is couched in the diplomatic style adopted by European and 
American statesmen, avoiding all impolite terms. 


“The Emperor begins by reminding his subjects that, for 
twenty years, peace had been preserved by his Government, and 
Japan’s intercourse with foreign nations has continued to increase 
in intimacy. Unfortunately, China has opposed Japan in her 
endeavors to introduce civilization into the countries of the far 
East. Japan has pointed out to China thecrying need of reforms 
in Korea, a country over which they conjointly exercised a 
guardianship, nor will the Chinese allow the Japanese Govern- 
ment to carry out these reforms alone. Knowing that China was 
quietly preparing to drive Japan altogether out of Korea, no 
course was left open to the Emperor but to take the initiative, 
and to thus vindicate the prestige of Japan by the loyalty and 
bravery of her people.” 


The North China Daily News, Shanghai, contains a transla- 
tion of the Chinese Declaration of War, in which the Japanese 
are continually referred to as Wo-7en,* accuses Japan of bullying 
Korea by forcing her King to adopt certain changes in the admin- 
istration. Moreover, Japan refused to withdraw her troops from 
Korea when requested to do so, although the Chinese army was 
quite sufficient to quell the Korean rebellion, and Japanese cruisers 
treacherously attacked some Chinese transports which were peace- 
fully proceeding to Korea. The patience of the Emperor of China 
is, therefore, at an end; and the proclamation finishes thus: 


“Hence we command Li Hung Chang to give strict orders to 
our various armies to hasten with all speed to root the Wo-7en out 
of their lairs. He is to send successive armies of valiant men to 
Korea, in order to save the Koreans from the dust of bondage. 
We also command the Manchu Generals, Viceroys, and Gov- 
ernors of the Maritime Provinces, as well as the Commanders-in- 
Chief of the various armies, to prepare for war and to make every 
effort to fire on the WVo-7en ships if they come into our ports, and 
utterly destroy them. We exhort our Generals to refrain from 
the least laxity in obeying our commands, in order to avoid severe 
punishment at our hands. Let all know this Edict as if addressed 
to themselves individually. Respect this!” 


The North China. Datly News comments upon this proclama- 
tion as “a dignified document, in which even the critical historian 
will find little to take exception to.” But all other foreign 
papers published in the Far East criticize the Declaration 
severely. The Japan Mail, Yokohama, remarks: 


“Ts it dignified that an Emperor, declaring war on a neighbor- 
ing country, should apply an opprobrious epithet to its people, 
and should speak of them as wild beasts whom his armies are 
directed ‘to drive from their lairs’? . Wo-jen is a term long 
used by Chinese in an insulting sense, and its insertion in an Im- 
perial Edict declaring war is consistent with China's general atti- 
tude toward Japan during the past twenty-five years, and espe- 


” 


*“ Barbarous pygmies."’ Theterm is used in a similar manner as “ Johnnie 
Crapaud”’ is used by the English for expressing their contempt of the 
French.—EpD. DIGEST. 
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cially throughout the present complication. The Middle King- 
dom despises its neighbor, primarily because she is so little, but 
above all because she has broken away from the venerable tradi- 
tions of the Celestial Empire and has embraced a civilization that 
China abhors. That has always been the key-note of China's 
tone toward Japan.” 


Similar views are expressed by 7he Fapan Gazette, Yokohama, 
whose editor has always been inimical to the aspirations of the 
Japanese to take equal rank with civilized nations, and who ex- 
pects to be prosecuted under the Press Laws as soon as consular 
jurisdiction has been abolished as far as British subjects are con- 
cerned : 


“Had Japan no sympathizers, the impertinent tone of the 
Chinese Declaration of War must have won her many friends 
The notification, indeed, is brimful of insolence, the insolence 
which only China could use and still be respected. The epithet 
Wo-jen applied to the Japanese is characteristic of the tontemptu- 
ous attitude China adopts to all the world. Who and what is this 
‘Son of Heaven’ who thus gratuitously insults a spirited and en- 
terprising nation? He is the man whom European nations honor, 
and in return he treats their Ministers with disrespect. What 
China was fifty years ago she is to-day, and the true insolence of 
the Celestial shines out from every line of this Declaration of 
War. It is evinced in the careless inaccuracy of statement as to 
acts, and is displayed in the grandiloquent order to Li Hung 
Chang to chase the lVo-7en from their lairs, as if the Japanese 
were vermin or beasts of prey. If Li Hung Chang succeeds, this 
hauteur will be heightened, and the myrmidons of the Tsungli 
Yamen will be still more insufferable.” 


THE SOCIALISTS OF EUROPE. 


Bae of the most influential leaders of the Socialist movement 
in Holland was Van Zinderen Bakker. We say was, be- 
cause he declares that he will no longer be identified with the 
party. In the Volksblad, Groningen, he gives the following 


reasons for his conduct : 


“The Socialist Union would do better if it were honest and 
acknowledged itself Anarchistic. Its members call themselves 
freethinkers, but are fanatics in their belief with regard to their 
own tenets. They talk a lot about brotherly love and the milk of 
human kindness, but sow hatred and enmity against all who 
differ from them. ‘Blood and revenge’ are words often heard in 
their mouths, but they are too cowardly openly to acknowledge 
themselves friends of the ‘men of the propaganda of deeds.’ 
Apostles they would be of a dogma which unites the whole human 
race in common bonds, but in practice they prove themselves to 
be much more vindictive than the heresy-hunters of the Middle 
Ages. ‘Every one according to his deserts,’ is one of their staple 
sentences, yet they will take more than their due whenever they 
can. If Socialism were victorious, the new slavery would be 
worse than the old.” 


The Kélnische Zeitung contains the following sketch of the 
work of the Socialists in training their children: 


“They regard it as one of their most important duties to pre- 
pare the mind of the young for a revolutionary movement; and 
therefore they put boys, even children, under Radical-political 
supervision. Socialist school-boys who sing the ‘Socialist March,’ 
and the ‘ Marseillaise,’ look with hatred upon every man who 
wears a good coat and has passable manners. Many parents have 
converted their parlors or dining-rooms into Socialistic drill- 
rooms for their children. The pictures on the walls are Socialis- 
tic; the conversation is Socialistic; books and papers are Social- 
istic; the songs sung are Socialistic, and the excursions and fétes 
to which the children are taken are regulated by the party. 
Lately, the so-called ‘Red’ children’s festivities have become 
very popular.” 

A curious way of how the Socialists get around the law by ap- 
parently legitimate means, is described in the Neews van Den 
Dag, Amsterdam : 

“The Frisian Socialists are extremely unwilling to pay taxes. 
When the possessions of a Socialist are put up at auction in de- 
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fault of payment of taxes, the Socialists appear in great numbers. 
If a piece of furniture is put up, a Socialist bids, say, a cent, and 
his companions manage to keep genuine buyers from bidding by 
a plentiful application of threats, kicks, and blows. ‘Thus the 
furniture goes for a nominal price to the Socialist, who ‘lends’ it 
to the former owner. Should, however, a sufficient police-force 
protect the genuine buyers, an opposite policy is pursued. The 
Socialist overbids everybody, and when the goods are knocked 
down to him, declares that he has no money. According to law, 
the goods are then put up again, and we have a repetition of the 
affair.” 

It is not generally known in America that the Socialists have 
the support of numerous capitalists in Germany, who thus play 
an important role, such as would be denied to them in other party 
organizations. ‘These capitalists are generally so-called ‘‘free- 
thinking” Jews. According tothe Staatsburger Zeitung, Berlin, 
the most prominent among them are the millionaires Arons, 
Singer, and Friedlander. The former has reason to hope that he 
will be sent to the Reichstag at the next election; Singer and 
Friedlander are already members. 

There are not wanting evidences in Germany, the hotbed of 
Socialism, that many of the comrades are well acquainted with 
business principles, and not altogether free from business jeal- 
ousies. The Vorwdrts, Berlin, a leading Socialist paper, says: 

“The fact that the best writers work for the publisher of the 
Vorwdrts and for Dietz of Stuttgart, and the fact that other pub- 
lishers often take unwittingly what we have already refused, and 
last, but not least, the certainty that we never publish anything 
unless it is of real value to the welfare of the party, proves that 
with us there is least cause of complaint.” 

The paper then makes sarcastic remarks about the instincts of 
pushing Business-Socialists, who write, publish, or sell Socialist 
pamphlets, songs, plays, histories, medicine-books, and children’s 
books. 


just-quoted excerpt would, in a wicked Bourgeois paper, be put 


The Fretsinnige Zettung, Berlin, points out that the 


into the advertising column. The /redsznnige Zeitung also 
points out that freedom would be a myth under Socialist rule. 
The paper endeavors to prove this by the following attack upon 
“unqualified” writers which, if it appeared in any paper but the 
Vorwarts, would be called reactionary and Bourgeois by the 


Socialists 


‘““Many men who would be much astonished if any one offered 
to put up a stove or mend a pair of boots for them without proper 
training think it is easy to write pamphlets and to teach others 
without having received the needful technical instruction them- 
selves. There are, no doubt, quite a number of men within the 
party who have accomplished much in a literary and scientific 
way, and that without a thorough education. But we have 
read a long line of writings coming from men whose talent is 
inadequate, and who only flood the market and thus crowd out 
better things.” 

Not 
and many of the poorer, who cannot gain any influence in the 
The 


Anarchists have 


all Socialists have reason to be satisfied with their lot, 


party, turn away from it to become declared Anarchists. 
Staatsburger Zeitung says that the Berlin 
managed to gain quite a following in Southern Germany. A 
number of Socialist clubs have openly declared for Anarchism, 
the most prominent among them being the Vorwirts Club at 
Mannheim. An average of 500 marks per month is contributed 
for the propagation of Anarchist ideas by these poorest of the 
proletariat, the funds being administered by a man named Kohler, 
in Berlin. Their organ is a paper called Zhe Socza/zst, printed 
and edited by Werner at Berlin. In Hamburg, also, Anarchist 
debating clubs have been formed, which are mainly visited by 
the “independent” faction of the Socialist Party. This organ- 
ized action on the part of the Anarchists is, however, of compar- 
tively recent date in Germany, having only begun three years ago. 

There are not wanting people who advocate special laws to 


crush the organized movements of the revolutionists. It has, 
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sufficient to curb the propaganda. The Ad/nische Zeitung says: 


“The Saxon Government has issued orders that all meetings, 
excursions, and other public festivities must be reported to the 
police beforehand, who will grant or refuse permission at their 
discretion. The attendance of school-children at such meetings 
is subject to the approval of the district-school inspectors. A\l- 
ready, ere these orders have been put in execution, the Socialists 
cry out against them. That showsa bad conscience. According 
to the most eminent lawyers these regulations are fully within 
the pale of the existing laws. The Socialists work with might 
and main against the State; the State is, therefore, perfectly 
justified in opposing Socialism, and specially to protect youth 
against its influences.” 

Not in all the States of the Empire does the law assist the 
police in this way. The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 
Berlin, remarks: 

“In Prussia the attending police-officer is only allowed to close 
a meeting ‘if the speakers incite to unlawful and unpunishable 
actions.’ In Saxony the wording of the law is broader, It per- 
mits the officer to close the meeting ‘if it appears to threaten the 
public peace.’ Still more powerful is the law in the State of 
Hamburg. There the police may refuse permission to hold a 
meeting ‘if the public safety and peace, in the opinion of the 
police, demand such a course.’ It is believed that the Prussian 
Government intends to advocate a change in the laws, in order to 
be able to deal with the present problem. Such a Bill would 
meet with approval in both Houses of the Landtag.” 


THE JAPAN PRESS ON TREATY-REVISION. 


f° a long time past Japan has endeavored to obtain a re- 

lease from the Treaties contracted with foreign powers 
when that country was first opened up to foreigners. ‘These at- 
tempts proved futile, as Great Britain, whose influence is pre- 
dominant in Japan, refused to trust her subjects to the jurisdic- 
tion of Japanese law-courts until the Japanese showed an earnest 
desire to modify their legal code according to European views. 
This revision of the Japanese laws is now in progress, and Eng- 
land has concluded a Treaty with the Mikado’s Government in 
which she extends the same rights to Japanese subjects as those 
enjoyed by British subjects, while Japan admits the British to all 
The 


Treaty will take effect in five years from now; and it may be 


the privileges enjoyed by foreigners in European countries. 


confidently expected that similar agreements will be entered into, 
in the mean time, with the United States, France, Germany, and 
Russia, consular jurisdiction being altogether abolished. 

The Treaty does not meet with unqualified approval among the 
foreigners residing in Japan, but it must not be forgotten that 
foreigners, relying upon the protection of their flag, often ride 
rough-shod over the feelings of the people among whom they 
The 


English Press in Japan dreads to become subject to the censor- 


reside, showing a contempt for the customs of the country. 


ship of Japanese officials, although that censorship does not ap- 
pear to be very rigorous, Japanese papers discussing all questions 
The Japan Gazelle, 


Yokohama, which has always opposed Treaty-revision, says: 


of public interest with great freedom. 


“The dignitaries of Downing Street have sold our liberties for 
the Japanese mess of pottage—the opening of the country—and 
the inevitable must be taken standing. One thing is certain, 
Japan will be no country for an English journalist. Those who 
have been subsidized will be subsidized no longer, but compelled 
to submit to suspension or imprisonment as the fates may decree. 
The liberty of the editor of 7he Gazette would not be worth an 
hour’s purchase, but so long as business interests are secured 
there is no reason to murmur because a few newspaper men will 
be silenced.” 

The Datly Herald, Yokohama, gives vent to its feelings in a 
similar manner : 


‘““Now that England has succumbed to Japanese pertinacity, 
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and yielded to a Foreign Office fad—the opening of the country, 
—we apprehend that there will be but little farther delay in ar- 
ranging Treaties with the other Powers on a similar basis, for 
the interests of any of them, whether measured by the extent of 
their trade, or the number of their nationals in Japan, when taken 
separately, in all cases count for less. Whatever it has been 
judged that Englishmen can put up with, it will naturally be 
concluded that the subjects or citizens of other countries can 
also submit to suffer.” 


The Japan Mail, Yokohama, finds the Treaty quite just and 
equitable : 


“On recovering her judicial autonomy, Japan throws her whole 
territory open to British trade, travel, and residence. She guar- 
antees to British subjects all the privileges, immunities, liberties, 
and rights enjoyed by her own subjects. Great Britain, on her 
side, guarantees to Japanese subjects the same privileges, liber- 
ties, and immunities within her dominions. The reciprocity thus 
secured is a novel feature, for hitherto in Japan’s Treaties with 
Western Powers she has been required to promise everything 
without receiving any pledges in return.” 


The same paper draws attention to an article of the Treaty 
.. which should interest Americans because of its extension to the 
United States, as American inventions are more and more ap- 
preciated abroad : 


“Another point worthy of notice is that protection for foreign 
patents, trade-marks, and designs will be secured within Japanese 
territory, and that Japan pledges herself to join the International 
Conventions for the Protection of Industrial Property and Copy- 
right, prior to the cessation of consular jurisdiction. This con- 
clusively confirms what we have frequently stated, namely, that 
Japan has always been willing to extend protection to foreign 
patents and trade-marks and to recognize foreign copyright if 
only the abolition of consular jurisdiction rendered such a step 
possible.” 





AN AMERICAN POLITICAL BOSS: FROM A 
FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. 


HE Panama scandal revealed the fact that Frenchmen know 

something of corruption in high places of honor and power ; 

but evidently M. C. de Varigny, writing in the Revue des Deux 

Mondes, Paris, seems to think that, after all, America is the sinner 

above all sinners in this, and that Richard Croker is the chiefest 
of all the sinners. He says: 


“If it is true that all roads lead to Rome, it is equally true that 
there are more roads to wealth in the United States than can well 
be counted. Most of these are not very clean, and there is espe- 
cially one that is as dirty as it is crowded by a class of men who 
have neither social rank nor means. These people are called 
politicians in America; they are the future non-commissioned 
officers of the election army, who hope to become chiefs them- 
selves. They are already very numerous as a class, and their 
ranks increase from day to day. They have become a powerful 
factor whose pernicious influence is evident in broad daylight. 
How is it possible that a man whose name is almost unknown to 
the world in general, whose mode of gaining a livelihood is as 
dark and doubtful as his former life, who has neither an official 
nor a social position, and has not even been elected to the legis- 
lature, yet rules one of the most thickly populated and richest of 
the States as a veritable despot? How is it possible for such a 
man to obtain such weighty influence that he holds the balance 
of power between the two parties? Such questions must natu- 
rally arise when one thinks of Mr. Richard Croker. 

“One does not like to pronounce his name, and does so only with 
a feeling of fear and discomfort. Many know nothing about him 
except that he holds no recognized position, and that he is the 
‘Boss’ of Tammany Hall, and as such the successor of Mr. John 
Kelly. If this explanation does not satisfy questioners, a wise 
silence is preserved, or the people express themselves in so mys- 
tical and cautious a manner that one feels the Chief of Tammany 
Hall is a mighty personage, a man to be feared, a man whose 
detectives are everywhere. And, indeed, this is true. No abso- 
lute monarch has ever exercised a more despotic power than the 
Boss in his good city of New York.”"—7Zranslated for Tue 
Literary DIcEstT. 
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HOW GERMANY PENSIONS HER SOLDIERS. 


HE Militair Wochendlatt, Berlin, contains some interesting 
items illustrative of the way in which Germany manages 
the pension question. There are still alive within the Empire 
35,000 military invalids. In1871, 300,000,000 marks ($75,000,000) 
was set aside for their support, and it was determined that the 
interest of this sum should all be used up for this purpose. As 
the pensioners became older, their allowances were increased, 
laws authorizing this increase being enacted in 1874, 1886, 1893, 
and 1894. Death, however, decimates the number of the veterans 
too rapidly or the administration of the fund is too careful, for 
there isaslightsurplus. An organization similar to our G. A. R. 
has been formed by the German war veterans, their Berlin 
branch being the most active in forming new Posts, although the 
Darmstadt Post contains the largest number of members, 3,000. 
Originally, the pensions paid were 350 marks for privates, 750 
marks for non-commissioned officers, and 1,000 marks for ser- 
geant-majors. Now the privates receive 600 marks, non-commis- 
sioned officers goo marks, sergeant-majors1,200marks. Sergeant- 
majors who served twelve years with the colors receive 1,400 
marks. A new augmentation of the pensions may shortly be 
expected. The surplus each year is added to the war treasure, to 
which also the capital reverts after the death of the pensioners. 
This raises the money which Germany has ready for war above 
the sums provided by any other country.— 7vans/lated and Con- 
densed for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 


DEPORTATION TO SIBERIA AND THE 
TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 


HE great Trans-Siberian railway, the longest railroad ever 
undertaken in the world, is likely to revolutionize very 
materially the social condition of the inhabitants of Eastern Rus- 
sia. The /ndependance Belge, Brusse}s, relates that Siberia will 
cease to be used as a place of banishment when once the railroad 
is finished. The paper reviews a pamphlet by the Russian writer 
Yadrintschew, which contains the following data with regard to 


, 


the deportations to the ‘‘Dead House,” as Dostejewski, another 


writer, calls Siberia: 


“From 1867 to 1881, 624,000 persons have been sent to Siberia, 
of which, however, at least 100,000 were relations of deported 
persons who voluntarily shared the banishment. The number of 
the deported increased as the years rolled on. In the five years 
from 1807 to 1811, 10,175 persons were banished; from 1877 to 
1881, however, 86,336 were compelled to take up their abode 
in Siberia. Of the 210,000 persons sent to Siberia in the 
thirteen years from 1867 to 1879 no less than 51.8 per cent. 
were banished ‘administratively,’ that is to say, by a simple 
decree of the Imperial or Provincial Government, and with- 
out any trial whatever. Of the remaining 48.2 per cent., 13.3 
were sentenced to hard labor, 21.1 to isolation in certain districts, 
and 12.4 to enforced colonization; 2.4 only were deported for life. 
The majority of those who followed the deported of their own 
free will were women. The journey is generally along the route 
of Moscow, Nizhnee-Novgorod, Kasan, Tomsk, Atschnisk and 
Irkutsk. When a transport of prisoners is very large, the prisons 
along the route are naturally filled to overflowing, and this ex- 
plains the great mortality among the banished. In the years 1869 
to 1875, 20 per cent. of the inmates of the prison at Tiumen died ; 
the same was the case at Irkutsk. From 1880 to 1881, 69.6 per 
cent. of the prisoners became ill during the transport, and 10 per 
cent. died. Most of the prisoners do not get any further than 
Western Siberia, 40 per cent. being located in Tobolsk, and only 
I per cent. in Yakutsk.” 

The completion of the railroad 1s not to be expected in a short 
time, if we are to believe Zhe Standard, London, which quotes 
the opinion of an English officer recently returned from Asia to 
this effect : 


“The work has been badly done, so badly that much of it will 
have to be done over again, and before the line is completed it 
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will cost at least 150,000,o00 roubles. On onesection it is said that 
a contractor who employed 800 navvies was unable to procure 
their wages, and instead of building the line they are now idling, 
and living on the charity of the country people.” 


The Home News, London, thinks that the British Empire, 
China, and Japan, have all reason to hope that the great Siberian 
railroad may not be opened too soon, and takes comfort in the 
reports which seem to show that Russia will not in a hurry be 
able to utilize the line either for strategic or commercial purposes. 

The Nation, Berlin, thinks that the jealousy of England is 
quite justified. Not only will the line enable Russia to enter 
into trade relations with the thickly populated provinces of China, 
but it will materially assist Russia’s aspirations to a share of the 
shores of the Yellow Sea. 


LI HUNG CHANG ON THE OPIUM 
QUESTION. 


N R. JOSEPH G. ALEXANDER, who has traveled in 

China for the purpose of obtaining evidence in proof of 
the pernicious effects of opium-smoking, has had an interview 
with Li Hung Chang, a report of which is published in 7he 
Friend, London: 


“Minister Chang received me very cordially and assured me 
that the Chinese Government was as much opposed to the opium- 
traffic as ever it was, but stated that China is bound by Treaty to 
admit Indian opium, and that, until she is released from this 
obligation, the Government is powerless to put down the native 
growth of the poppy. I told him of what some statesmen had 
said in Parliament, that China is now free to stop the import at 
any time she pleases. He promptly replied: ‘We did stop it 
once, and the attempt brought on a war.’ Whatever theories 
may be set up by modern historians, it is clear that the Chinese 
will ever regard the opium war as a war waged by England in 
defense of her opium traffic, and as a standing warning—for 
Chinese scholars and statesmen are ever quoting the precedents 
of their country’s history—that any attempt on their part to in- 
terfere with a traffic so gainful to the Indian Government is cer- 
tain to involve them in a war with Great Britain. It is strange 
that men like Sir James Ferguson, the late W. H. Smith, and W. 
E. Gladstone should suppose that their declarations in the British 
House of Commons—that England will never again go to war 
with China on account of opium—can suffice to countervail the 
terrible lesson of the past, to undo the treaty obligations fastened 
upon China at the close of the lorcha Arrow war, and to restore 
to China her rightful freedom to exclude the poisonous drug. 

“Li Hung Chang is extremely particular in avoiding the em- 
ployment of opium-smoking officials. His apparent quick dis- 
missal of the subject with William Jones was simply due to the 
conviction which he shares with other Chinese statesmen, that 
it is hopeless to expect the British Government ever to sur- 
render the opium trade. I think, however, that he did at last 
take in the possibility that there may be enough moral senti- 
ment among the British people to overrule the opposition of the 
Indian Government, and to put a stop to a revenue which is 
‘derived from the vice and the misery of the Chinese people’—to 
quote the famous saying of the Emperor Tao-Kwang. And when 
I explained that we, the Anti-Opium Party, wished to have the 
advice of Chinese statesmen as to the best mode by which we 
could help to get rid of the evil, his unhesitating reply was, like 
that of the Tsung-li-Yamen: Get your Government to stop the 
import of Indian opium into China: that is how youcan best help 
us. ‘You may be sure,’ said the great statesman, ‘that if you 
cease to send the poison to our people, we shall not allow them to 
provide themselves with it by native growth.’” 


THE PROPOSED TREATY WITH JAPAN.—Japan is desirous of securing a 
new Treaty with the United States which shall lead to improved trade rela- 
tions. The present Treaty with Japan has beenin force since 1870, and con- 
tains provisions which Japan considers humiliating to herself in her present 
civilized condition. She desires particularly the abolition of the extra-ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction clause, under which United States citizens are not held 
amenable to Japanese laws, but must be turned over to United States con- 
suls if charged with the commission of crime. Our State Department is 
considering the subject. 
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Save Me from My Friends! 


Recently the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, the semi-official organ 
of Chancellor Caprivi, undertook to defend him against the attacks of Dr. 
Miquel, Minister of Finance, and Graf v. Eulenberg, Minister of Agricul- 
ture. They accused the Chancellor of not sympathizing with the farmers and 
manufacturers; and the Ze:f‘ung replied that he did not own money or 
lands. Sucha defense woulddo him more harm than good, ‘as the mer- 
chants and landowners would at once ask: ‘‘Can a man who possesses 
nothing understand our interests?” The condition of affairs reminded 
Kladderadatsch, Berlin, from which we take our illustration, of the fable 
of a tame bear, anxious to kill the flies on its master’s nose, that took a large 
stone and hit—the nose, not the flies. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


SINCE the Italian Chambers passed the special laws against revolution- 
aries, hundreds of Anarchists have been deported to the ‘island of Ischia. 
It is said that one of the Italian colonies in Africa will be converted into a 
place of deportation. 

AT a meeting of Poles in Lemberg, in Austria, it was prophesied that 
Poland would some day be restored to independence. It is reported that 
the American Poles said that they would supply an army of 40,000 well- 
armed and thoroughly disciplined men if another rise against Russia were 
planned. Archbishop Stablewski, the most influential of the Polish 
prelates, found ahappy explanation for the attitude of the German Poles. 
He declared that at present they were glad to be Russian subjects, and had 
no wish to sever their connection with the Empire. When they dreamed 
of things which might happen five or six centuries hence, they did not 
commit a treason. 

CONSIDERABLE doubts exist whether the projected marriage between the 
Czarewitch and Princess Alix of Hesse will really take place. The Rus- 
sian heir-apparent is not particularly anxious to enter the bonds of 
matrimony, and the bride refuses to become a convert to the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 

THE Japanese Foreign Office has published a decree which authorizes 
properly accredited newspaper correspondents to accompany the Japanese 
army; the commanders will assist the correspondents as much as possible. 

A BRITISH-ITALIAN expedition against the Mahdists has been decided 
upon. Colonel Colville, the British Governor of Uganda, is to lead Emin 
Pasha’s Soudanese troops to the Nile. Atfthe sametime, Italian troops 
will leave Suakim and Kassala to march upon Khartoum. 


THE Russian Press advocates a division of Korea between Russia, France, 
England, and China. Where do Japan andthe United States come in? 

AN immense sensation has been caused in Germany by the arrest of 183 
non-commissioned officers of artillery in the training-school in Invalid- 
strasse on the charge of being connected with an Anarchist-Socialist propa- 
ganda, and assisting in conducting a factory for making explosives for 
revolutionary purposes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE SHERMAN LETTERS.* 


N the correspondence of General and Senator Sherman we 
have a most valuable and interesting record and commentary 
upon those events in American history which, probably more 
than any other, revealed the weakness and strength of Republi- 
can institutions. 

These letters, which are edited by General Sherman’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Thorndike, cover a period extending from 1837 to 1891. 
The first one, dated December 6, 1837, was written by the Gen- 
eral after he had been eighteen months a cadet at West Point. 
He was seventeen years of age, and John three years younger. 
These early letters of General Sherman cover his school-days 
at the Point, his graduation, etc. Then we have a description 
of Florida, in a letter from Fort Pierce, his first post. He writes 














GENERAL SHERMAN. 


of his first promotion in a letter dated February 15: “I have been 
exceedingly fortunate, attaining a rank which generally requires 
five or eight years’ service in the short period of seventeen 
months.” The first letter from John Sherman is dated May 2, 
1847. At this time, he was practicing law in Mansfield, Ohio. 
The Mexican War was the exciting question of the day. In this 
letter, John Sherman says, in referring to the prosecution of the 
war: “There is no doubt but that a large majority of the people 
consider it an unjust aggression upon a weak republic, excused 
by false reasons, and continued solely for the acquisition of slave 
territory.” In 1854, John Sherman was elected to Congress. The 
General wrote him, soon after his election, the following on the 
slavery question : 


“As a young member, I hope you will not be too forward, es- 
pecially on the question of slavery, which it seems is rising more 
and more every year into a question of real danger, notwithstand- 
ing the compromises. Having lived a good deal in the South, I 
think I know practically more of slavery than you do, If it were 
a new question, no one now would contend for introducing it; 
but it is an old and historical fact that you must take as you find 
it. . . . Slavery being a fact is chargeable on the past; it can- 
not, by our system, be abolished except by force and consequent 


***The Sherman Letters: Correspondence between General and Senator 
Sherman from 1837 to 1891."" Edited by Rachel Sherman Thorndike. With 
portraits. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894. 
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breaking-up of our present Government. The Nebraska 
Bill was a mistake on the part of the South, a vital mistake that 
will do them more harm than all the Abolitionists in the country. 
Let slavery extend along the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, but 
not in the high salubrious prairies of the West.” 


Again, he writes, in 1856. 


“The slavery question is forced on you in spite of yourself. 
Of course, you will vote as you think right; but should you have 
occasion to speak, do not imitate Giddings or Seward, but avoid 
the subject as a dirty black one.” 


John Sherman’s letter to his brother dated June 29, 1856, con- 
tains one significant sentence: “Your notions about the slavery 
question are in common with my own.” And in another letter 
dated March 26, 1860, he writes: “You need not fear my caution 
about extreme views.” 

In referring to Senator Sherman’s ‘‘ New York speech,” deliv- 
ered in April, 1860, General Sherman says: 


“There is one point which you concede to the Southern States, 
perfect liberty to prefer slavery if they choose; still you hit the 
system as if you had feeling against it. I know it is difficult to 
maintain perfect impartiality. You ought not to expect the 
Southern politicians to rest easy when they see and feel this crisis 
so long approaching, and so certain to come, absolutely at 
hand. . . . This year’s Presidential election will be a dangerous 
one; may actually result in civil war, though I still cannot be- 
lieve the South would actually secede in the event of the election 
of a Republican.” 

The following letter written by John Sherman to his brother, 
dated November 26, 1860, is of very special interest, as it sets 
forth what he believed to be the policy of the Republican Party 
in relation to slavery. General Sherman was then superinten- 
dent of a military school in Louisiana. 


“Well, Lincoln is elected. No doubt, a large portion of the 
citizens of Louisiana consider this a calamity. If they believe 
their own newspapers, or, what is far worse, the lying organs of 
the Democratic Party in the Free States, they have just cause to 
think so, But you were long enough in Ohio, and heard enough 
of the ideas of the Republican leaders, to know that the Republi- 
can Party is not likely to interfere directly or indirectly with 
slavery in the States or with the laws relating to slavery; that, 
so far as the slavery question is concerned, the contest was for 
the possession of Kansas and, perhaps, New Mexico, and that the 
chief virtue of the Republican success was in its condemnation of 
the narrow sectionalism of Buchanan’s Administration and the 
corruptions by which he attempted to sustain his policy. . . . It 
was his infernal policy in Kansas (I can hardly think of the mean 
and bad things he allowed there without swearing), that drove 
off Douglas, and led to the division of the Democratic Party and 
the consequent election of Lincoln. As a matter of course, I 
rejoice in the result, for, in my judgment, the administration of 
Lincoln will do much to dissipate the feeling in the South against 
the North, by showing what are the real purposes of the Repub- 
lican Party.” 

On January 18, 1861, General Sherman resigned his position as 
Superintendent of the Louisiana State Seminary of Learning and 
Military Academy, and on April 12, John writes a letter urging 
his brother to “take advantage of the present disturbance to ge 
into the army, where you will at once put yourself in a high posi- 
tion for life.” He concludes with these words: ‘I hope to hear 
that you are on the high road to the ‘General’ within thirty days.” 

On May 3, 1861, John Sherman wrote from Philadelphia: ‘The 
time is past for expedients. ‘They must either whip us or we will 
whip them. A threat of secession is idle.” 

In July 16, 1861, General Sherman is in command of one brig- 
ade of McDowell’s army. We find a characteristic sentence ina 
letter dated August 19, 1861: 


“Tt does seem strange to me that, when all know that if Beaure- 
gard get Washington, the Southern Confederacy will be an 
established fact, they should leave volunteers to hold the most 
important point in the world.” 


It is well known that General Sherman did not regard with 
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favor the policy of Mr. Lincoln in preparing for the war. He 
had little or no confidence in the fighting qualities of militia and 
raw recruits. 

In referring to the attempt to cause a division in the Republi- 
can ranks, by casting odium upon the ‘“ Radicals,” Senator Sher- 
man, in a letter dated September 23, 1862, says: 

“By the way, I received within a day or two a letter from a 
gentleman of the highest political status containing this passage : 
‘Within the last few days, I heard an officer say he heard your 
brother the General abuse you roundly at Corinth as one of the 
blank Abolitionists who had brought on the war, and that he was 
ashamed to own you as a brother.’ I have no doubt the officer 
said this, but I knew you did not, and so contradicted it with 
decided emphasis. I only repeat it now to show you how persis- 
tently efforts are being made to separate the class of high regular 
officers to which you belong from civilians. I prefer regu- 
lar officers and scarcely ever criticize them and never in public, 
but if the time shall come when emancipation of blacks and civil- 
ization of whites is necessary in order to preserve the unity of 
this country, then I would prefer a fanatic like John Brown to 
lead our armies and an Abolitionist like Chase with brains and 
energy to guide our counsels.” 

In replying to this letter, General Sherman said: 

“When anybody tells you that I ever doubted your honesty and 


patriotism, tell him he is false. I may have said you were a 


. politician, and that we differed widely in the origin of this war, 


but that, being in it, we fully agreed that.it must be fought out.” 

In the beginning of the year 1863, General Sherman took rather 
a gloomy view of things. In a letter to the Senator, dated 
“Camp near Vicksburg, January 25, 1863,” he writes: 

“Two years have passed, and the rebel flag still haunts our 
nation’s Capital—our armies enter the best rebel territory, and 
the wave closes behind, scarcely leaving a furrow-mark behind. 
The utmost we can claim is that our enemies respect our power to 
do them physical harm more than they did at first; but as to 
loving us any more, it were idle even to claim it. The South 
abounds in corn, cattle, and provisions, and the progress in 
manufacturing shoes and cloth for the soldiers is wonderful. 
They are as well supplied as we, and they have an abundance of 
the best cannon, arms, and ammunition. In long-range cannon 
they rather excel us, and their regiments are armed with the very 
best Enfield rifles and cartridges, put up at Glasgow, Liverpool, 
and their new Southern armories, and I still say they have now 
as large armies in the field as we. They give up cheerfully all 
they have. I still see no end, or even the beginning of the end.” 

In speaking of the newspaper attacks made upon him at this 
time, General Sherman says: 

“The Press has now killed McClellan, Buell, Fitz-John Porter, 
Sumner, Franklin, and Burnside. Add my name, and I am not 
ashamed of the association. 
let them fight the battles.’ 


If the Press can govern the country, 
, 

Public opinion changed in General Sherman's favor after the 
battle of Vicksburg, so that we find the Senator writing to his 
brother (July 18, 1863) : 

‘“Now, in the Northern States, and especially here in Ohio, 
your popularity is second only to that of Grant.” 

On April 5, 1864, General Sherman wrote to his brother: 

“Grant is as good a leader as we can find. He has honesty, 
simplicity of character, singleness of purpose, and no hope or 
claim to usurp civil power. His character, more than his genius, 
will reconcile armies and attach the people. Let him alone. Don’t 
disgust him by flattery or importunity. Let him alone. .. . If 
bothered, hampered, or embarrassed, he would drop you all in 
disgust, and let you slide into anarchy. Let us manage the 
whites and ‘niggers’ and all the physical resources of the coun- 
try, and apply them where most needed.” 

Space will not permit us to follow these distinguished brothers 
through the war. Wecan give only quotations bearing upon sub- 
jects of special importance. In reference to Negro suffrage, 
General Sherman wrote (April 8, 1865) : 

“My belief is that to force the enfranchised Negroes, as ‘loyal’ 
voters at the South, will produce new riot and war, and I fear 
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Sumner, Wilson, and men of that school will force it on the Gov- 
ernment or prolong the war ad infinitum. My army won't fight 
in that war.” 
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The Senator, in his answer (May 16, 1865), said: 

“As to Negro suffrage, I admit the Negroes are not intelligent 
enough to vote, but some one must vote their political represen- 
tation in the States where they live, and their representation is 
increased by their being free. Who shall exercise this political 
power? Shall the rebels do so? If yes, will they not now in 
effect restore slavery ?” 

During the discussion of the reconstruction policy of Andrew 
Johnson, Senator Sherman denounced the President in severe 
terms, but he advises the General “to avoid all expressions of 
political opinion.” In a letter from the General (October 31, 


1866), we read: 


“Both Grant and I desire to keep plainly and strictly to our 
duty in the army, and not to be construed as partisans. We 














SENATOR SHERMAN, 


must be prepared to serve every administration as it arises. We 
recognize Mr. Johnson as the lawful President, without commit- 
ting ourselves in the remotest degree to an approval or disap- 
proval of his specific acts. We recognize the present Congress as 
the lawful Congress of the United States. Neither the Pres- 
dent nor Congress ought to ask us of the army to manifest any 
favor or disfavor to any political measures.” 

In 1867, General Sherman wrote that he did not think that 
Grant or “any real military man wants to be President;” and 
speaking of possible candidates, he says: 

“Our country ought not to be ruled by the extreme views of 
Sumner or Stevens, any more than by the extreme views of Cal- 
houn, Yancey, etc., that have produced our Civil War. I think 
Chase is the ablest man of his school, and I would personally pre- 
fer him to Wade, Colfax, or any of the men whose names I no- 
tice in this connection.” 

The following is very like old “Tecumseh.” Writing to his 
brother from Paris, July 16, 1872, he spoke of the approaching 
Presidential election, and expressed his amazement at the “turn 
things have taken. Grant, who never was a Republican, is 
your candidate; and Greeley, who never was a Democrat, is the 


Democratic candidate. 
The last letter in this volume has the date February 3, 1891, 


thirteen days before the General’s death. In it he speaks of Sec- 


retary Windom’s death. He tells his brother that he is “drifting 


along in the old rut 1n good strength,” with no premonitions that 


in a few days he must pass away. 
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EGYPTIAN SUPERSTITIONS. 


HE following stories from 7he Overland Monthly, August, 

are interesting first because they illustrate the cast of 

mind common to the present dwellers of the Nile Valley, and 

secondly, because they are told by an “emancipated” Egyptian, 

Hadji Raphael, on whom the light of modern science has been 
reflected. 


E: 
From One Gallows to Another the Great Allah Will Redeem. 


“Once upon a time, long ago, the Governor or Mondir of As- 
souan condemned a murderer to be hanged. There were seven 
gallows in the court, numbered for the seven days of the week. 

“Sunday is the first day of the week and Friday the Sabbath, 
according to Mohammedan faith. Moslem superstition has de- 
creed that the unlucky days are Monday and Wednesday. It has 
been a long-established custom in the land of the lotus, the croc- 
odile, sacred hippopotami, and the ibis, to grant a murderer three 
favors previous to execution of sentence. 

“The Mondir sentenced the murderer to hang on gallows num- 
ber two, the execution thus falling on an unlucky day. The 
murderer requested as a favor that he be hanged on gallows 
number six, and the gracious Mondir granted the condemned 
man’s request, and asked why he made such a strange one. 

““Why,’ replied the man, ‘do you not know the proverb, 
“from one gallows to another, the great Allah will redeem or 
save”? And so it may be with you, O gracious Mondir. While 
they take me from one gallows to another, you may change your 
mind.’ 

“And so, through the murderer’s quick wit, he was saved: the 
Governor pardoned him for the sake of the great Allah, the day 
of execution falling on Friday or the Sabbath. 

“Thus it is shown that superstition once saved a man’s life.” 


Il. 


The Unluckiest Face. 


“Sultan Mourad Bey, as a good Mohammedan, made it his cus- 
tom to ride to the mosque every Friday. <A gayly caparisoned 
troop of cavalry formed his bodyguard. The people flocked to 
the windows, and hung out their prettiest rugs and their most 
gorgeous streamers. The children were dressed in their best, 
and along the whole line of march the street was in grand holi- 
day attire. From minaret and from latticed window smiling 
faces were turned toward Sultan Mourad, the Mameluke, and his 
company. ‘ 

“One Friday, on a balcony, sat a Turk looking at the parade. 
At his side was his chibouk. The balcony was rich in color, and 
rare rugs and tapestries hung from it. This Turk had a very 
large nose. The Sultan was attracted by this peculiarity, and, 
as the Turk retired from the balcony, he turned to get another 
look at the big-nosed man. In doing this, however, the Sultan’s 
turban fell off. 

“This unlucky accident wounded the Sultan Mourad’s pride, 
and in his superstition he deemed the Turk the cause of it. He 
immediately gave an order to have the man hanged. 

‘Previous to execution of the sentence, as is the custom, the 
big-nosed Turk was asked if he had any request to make. 

“The Turk cried bitterly, and demanded of his guards upon 
what grounds he was to be socruelly dealt with. The soldiers 
told him that it was by order of the Sultan. 

“*'Pake me then to the Palace,’ said the Turk. ‘Let me talk 
with the Sultan. I cannot understand this at all. I decorate my 
balcony with my best stuffs, and dress myself in my most gor- 
geous costume, all in honor of our Sultan, and now, oh! woe is 
me, I am to hang!’ 

“Wailing and bemoaning his hard fate, the big-nosed Turk 
was escorted to the Palace. After conferring with the ge//ad, 
or hangman, he who pulls the rope, the Turk was admitted to the 
audience chamber. The hangman explained to the Sultan that 
the Turk wanted to know the reason for his hanging. 

“From behind portiéres of rich texture came the proud voice of 
Sultan Mourad in answer to the gellad’s explanation. 

“*T have no desire to look upon this man’s face again. You 
will repeat this tohim. To-day in going to the mosque I saw his 
most unlucky face, and my turban fell into the street. His face 
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carries misfortune to all beholders, hence have I condemned him 
to death.’ 

“The ‘Turk, who had been weeping and screaming all the 
way, now began to laugh. He laughed loud and long, and he 
cried: ‘Allah, Allah, dontah aghibah!’ which means, ‘O God, 
O God, what a wonderful world it is!’ 

“The Turk said to the Sultan, who, still hidden behind the cur- 
tains, had been much astonished at his laughter: 

“*Your Highness, may Allah prolong your life, may you have 
much joy and happiness. You told your gellad I had an unlucky 
face, and that for this reason your Highness’ turban fell off into 
the street. And for this I am to hang. 
ness, for what I am about to say. 
and your turban fell off. 
condemned to hang! 
iest face?’ 

“The Sultan laughed; he admired the man’s talk and his 
diplomacy. He marveled at his argument, and the gellad was 
instructed to say to the big-nosed that he was forgiven, but on 
one condition. 


Pardon me, your High- 
Your Highness saw my face, 
I saw your Highness’ face, and I am 
Now, tell me, which of us owns the unluck- 


He was not to look through the windows, nor 
was he to sit on that balcony again. 

“The Turk went home radiant and happy. He removed the 
balcony, he barred the windows with thick boards, leaving not a 
chink or hole to look through, fearing that he might be tempted 
to look at the Sultan again. 
life by his diplomacy.” 


The big-nosed man thus saved his 


A SEVERE CRITICISM OF PROFESSOR DRU M- 
MOND. 


ROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S last work, 


Man,” is regarded by many as one of the greatest books of 


“The Ascent of 


the century. Such a book would not escape adverse criticism, 
but probably the most severe treatment it has received is given 
by Mrs. Lynn Linton, in 7he fortnightly, September. She 
writes : 


“Christianity no more invented the Family than it invented 
Virtue. Indeed, what is original anywhere? The story of 
Antinous is that of Sacrifice, all the same as are the stories of 
Abraham and Isaac, of Jephthah’s daughter, of the old Greek 
demigods and Roman heroes, who gave themselves for humanity 
and their country—that is, for the good of others. Nay, Christ 
Himself had His forerunner in Krishna, and His doctrines were 
forestalled by Confucius and Gautama, as in a sense by Plato and 
Socrates. We take exception to the unscientific and more than 
sickly tone of Professor Drummond’s eulogium on the Love which 
he asserts rules creation from the protoplastic base to the summit 
of human society at the end of the Nineteenth Century—the Pro- 
fessor himself standing on the apex like the angel on the top of 
Sant’ Angelo. Without even a side-glance to the truths of 
human life—to the war going on between capital and labor; be- 
tween the Haves and the Have-nots; between classes in Eng- 
land, races and religion in Ireland, Anarchy and organization 
everywhere; between political opponents, and in society gener- 
ally ; between the nations which stand like dogs straining in the 
leash, held back only by economic considerations from hurling 
themselves across the frontier in that deadly warso sure to come, 
nations armed to the teeth and ‘spoiling’ for the fight—we are 
treated to these mystical pzans on Love in the abstract as the 
one predominant factor of modern, that is, evoluted life, and the 
Idea of justice is nowhere.” 

Mrs. Linton charges Professor Drummond with having “coolly” 
appropriated as his own, “passages wherein Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has laid down principles and adduced facts to support them.” 
And she says that the Professor has defaced these things that he 
borrowed from Spencer with ‘unworkable sentimentalities, to 
catch the taste of the uncritical and unscientifically uneducated 


public.” She continues: 


“That he has succeeded in his aim is proved by the enormous 
success of his book—mere hash gf other men’s labor as it is—a 
plagiarism from first to last. It is a thing of this kind which 
makes one despair of one’s generation. The greedy haste to 
swallow any form of quackery while neglecting truer and better 
grounded expositions—the seeming inability to grasp first princi 
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ples or to go to the fountain-head for knowledge—the curious 
pleasure taken in mysticism and sentimentality, and the no less 
curious aversion from the calm distinctness of science—the com- 
fort of phrases analogous to the blessed word Mesopotamia—all 
point to astate of mental confusion which argues ill for the future, 
and which certainly proves the present to be unsatisfactory. 
There is nothing which average people dislike more than precision 
of thought, the logical genesis of opinion, the root-work of a 
creed ; nothing that delights them so much as picturesqueness of 
statement irrespective of its truth—as sentimentality irreducible 
And, 
as the exponent of that form of pseudo-science which puts new 
wine into old bottles, and expects to make a good thing of the 
storage, Professor Drummond fulfils all these conditions and sup- 
plies all these ingredients in profusion. 


by logic or reason to anything resembling common sense. 


Hence his popularity. 
He brings his subject, which only the educated can rightly un- 
derstand, down to the level of the ignorant. He strips science 
of her divinity and sends her out as a cottage maid, or, rather, as 
a young priest, of whom no one need be afraid. But he lets slip 
truth in this endeavor to extract milk for babes out of the meat 
for men; and his rendering of synthetic philosophy is both in- 
adequate and shallow. 
is false, 


Whatever is true, is borrowed; whatever 
strained, and inconclusive, is his own. His sin is the 
sin of plagiarism, with the additional offense of distortion in the 
lifting.” 


DISCOVERY OF DIAMONDS IN 


AFRICA. 


SOUTH 


? Ne Cape Government is contemplating the bestowal of a 
pension upon the man who found the first diamond in that 
Colony. 


The Pall Mall Budget, together with the following account of 


The portrait of this needy diamond-finder is taken from 


the discovery ~ 


“In the year 1866, Lennard Jacobs, a Korannah, was led by a 
report that a German missionary, named Kallenberg, had settled 
in Peniel (now known 


; sf e i i as Barkly), to ‘trek’ 
} 43 e. . 2 thither in search of 
‘ j religious instruction. 
After remaining at 
Peniel for 
months he became 
dissatisfied, and re- 
solved to return to his 
kraal, but was dis- 
suaded by Mr. Kallen- 
berg, who pointed out 
tohim the advantages 
of remaining within 
touch of a Christian 
mission. He 
added to his persua- 
sion that he had read 
that geologists in the 
old country had ex- 
pressed opinion that 
South Africa should 
prove diamondifer- 
ous. It was just pos- 
sible that while tilling 
the ground he might 
discover one of these 
valuable stones. 

“Jacobs, who had 
never before heard of 
a diamond, asked what it was, and how to be distinguished; 
whereupon Mr. Kallenberg told him that, if he found a stone 
bright and shining, like glass, which withstood the fire while his 
pulse beat five times or more, he might conclude it was a dia- 
mond; while, on the other hand, if it popped in the ashes, it was 
a crystal, and valueless. 

“*Why,’ said Lennard, ‘my children have many bright stones 
such as you speak of, and when I go home I will put them in the 
fire.’ 

“On his return to his little farm, remembering the missionary’s 
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LENNARD JACOBS, 


The man who discovered diamonds in South Africa. 
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instructions, he placed several bright stones, which his children 
had collected, in the fire, but all popped with the exception of 
one, which seemed impervious to the heat, so he put it aside to 
take to Mr. Kallenberg when next he visited the mission. 

‘““Some months elapsed, when one day, on preparing to go into 
Peniel, he remembered the bright stone, and asked his daughter 
for it, who told him that only the previous day she had exchanged 
it with a trader for some calico and wire. 

“At this the shrewd old Korannah concluded that the stone 
must have some value, or the trader would not have given the 
goods in exchange for it. 

“‘He therefore went to the field Cornet of the district, who, 
hearing his story, agreed to ride out with him to find the trader. 

“They accordingly started, and encountered him some miles 
off, when he owned to having received the stone, but said that as 
it was of no value he had thrown it away; 
length, reluctantly produced the stone. 


being pressed, he, at 


“Jacobs, rejoiced at its recovery, but still uncertain as to its 
value, repaired at once to the Mission, where he found, much to 
his chagrin, that Mr. Kallenberg had been transferred to Bethany, 
but that his assistant, the Rev. Adam Zermott was there, and to 
him he showed the stone. 

“Mr. Zermott told him that he knew nothing of such matters, 
and referred him to Mr. Godfrey Radloff, the storekeeper. 

“He, however, would advance nothing on it, but arranged to 
send it to a relative of his at Colesburg, who, in turn, sent it toa 
friend at Grahamstown, and the latter forwarded it to Port Eliz- 
abeth, where Sir Philip Wodehouse, the Governor, hearing of the 
stone, caused it to be examined by an Amsterdam expert, who 
pronounced it a genuine diamond. 

“Sir Philip thereupon purchased it for £500, naming it the 
‘Star of South Africa,’ and it still remains in his family. 

“Lennard Jacobs finally, after the lapse of two years, received 
from Godfrey Radloff a horse, wagon, some sheep, and a little 
money, the exact amount of which he does not recollect. 

“He is seventy-eight years old, and was perfectly well and 
strong on the occasion of the first, and probably the last, time of 
his ever being photographed.” 


RARE POSTAGE-STAMPS. 


YOSTAGE-STAMPS came into use with Rowland Hill’s in- 
troduction of the penny-postage system in 1840. Some of 
This 


rarity renders them very valuable in the eyes of stamp-collectors, 


the early stamps are now obsolete and specimens very rare. 
who aim at making complete collections. Somevery rare stamps 
are quoted in the trade as high as $500, and here, too, as in col- 
lecting “‘old masters,” one has to be on his guard against forgery. 
There is some interesting information on the subject in an illus- 
trated article by S. Pentland in Home and Country, September. 
He tells us: 


“Certain counterfeiters are such adepts in this nefarious trade 
that their imitations are often superior to the reprints. ‘There 
are very few rare stamps of which counterfeits do not exist, and 
even the greatest connoisseurs are often deceived, in spite of 
magnifying-glasses and years of experience. As canceled 
postage-stamps are frequently more valuable than unused ones, 
these chevaliers d@ industrze frequently stamp them wi’ 
ation marks. 


cancel- 
One of the noble band, named Krippner, is now 
expiating in prison the crime of misguided ingenuity which led 
him to imitate very rare old German stamps, canceling marks 
included. 

“Stamps have frequently been discovered by these geniuses 
which never existed. In 1875 some Cubans, who were about to 
raise a revolt in their island, rejoiced the philatelic world in ad- 
vance, by printing some ten-cent stamps of the Republica de 
Cuba; and about three years ago an eccentric Parisian, who had 
in all seriousness constituted himself ruler of a remote Indian 
tribe (on paper, of course), put on the market a whole series of 
stamps of his native Kingdom of Sedang. Comical as it may 
appear, these stamps find a place in the collections of many 
earnest enthusiasts. 

“*What are at present the rarest stamps, and in what does their 
rarity consist?’ is a question with which the philatelist is often 
confronted. The first query is easily answered. According to 
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‘ the opinion of all connoisseurs, the first issue of the colony of the 
Mauritius and of the island of Reunion, with the earliest very 
" primitive essays of British Guiana (which latter bear the written 
signature of the postmaster, Dalton), are the most valuable, 


. though the red 4% anna stamps of the East Indies and the 5-cent 


issue of New Brunswick are not far behind. The latter, which 
were adorned by a portrait of Mr. O’Connell, printed at his own 
* request, only remained in circulation five days. These very rare 
specimens, together with those issued by the Southern States 
during the American Civil War, are treasures of which any col- 
lector may be proud, and with which he would hesitate to part 


. for $500. The sale of one of these stamps by auction is an event 


. 


that keeps philatelists of both hemispheres in a state of excite- 
ment for weeks previously. 

“The second question, ‘In what does their rarity consist?’ isa 
more difficult one to answer. It does not depend on the number 
of years that have elapsed since they were first issued, for the 
oldest issue known, the black one-penny stamp of Great Britain, 
can be bought to-day forfour or five cents. Nor is it attributable 
to the distance it has to journey, for the later issues of the most 
remote colonies are to be purchased at a very low price. It is 
therefore safest to say that the reason certain stamps are consid- 
ered rare is (paradoxical as it may appear to the uninitiated) be- 
cause of the completeness of some collections and the impossibil- 
ity of procuring specimens to complete others. Perhaps it might 
be even more accurate to say that in Philately, as in everything 
else, fashion rules. For instance, during the last decade of the 
Prussian kingdom, stamps increased greatly in value, and the 
higher the prices the greater became public interest in them. 
There is a constant demand among all European dealers and ex- 
changes (which exist in every large town) for ‘old German 
stamps’—a demand that at present exceeds the supply, as all 
dealers and private connoisseurs are holding their specimens in 
hopes of still higher prices. 

“The rarest German stamp is the Saxon three-pfennig stamp, 
issued in 1850, which cannot be obtained under $10 used or $12 
unused, and for which an ardent philatelist will pay considerably 
more if he can obtain the envelope to which it is attached. 

“The green 4% groschen Oldenburg stamps, and the red shilling 


_ examples, issued by the provisory government of Schleswig- 


Holstein, are equally difficult to obtain, as is also the ¢ shilling 
red perforated Mecklenburg-Schwerin stamps of 1864. There is 
also a Holstein specimen 1} marks (30 cents) blue, halved diag- 
onally by official sanction, that was used for franking city deliv- 
ery letters. This, together with the envelope, excels in value all 
the rare specimens yet mentioned. 

“Wrappers and stamped envelopes are frequently far rarer than 
ordinary stamps. For a4groschen brown Oldenburg envelope a 
sum of $50 was lately paid, and from $to to $20 is often given 
for single wrappers of the first issues of Liibeck, Saxony, Meck- 
lenburg, Schwerin, Thuringia, and Taxis. The most remarkable 
advance in price has, however, taken place in the ‘overlaid North- 
German stamps.’ In 1868 the stamps of a great many states, 
such as Prussia, Saxony, Oldenburg, Brunswick, and Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz were effaced by a North-German stamp, on which 
was printed a gray diamond writing (Déamuant-Schrift), with 
the object of rendering worthless any remaining specimens. For 
an unused envelope, worth two North-German groschen, or two 
Prussian groschen, issue 1861, $40 was recently offered, but in 
vain ; hence it may be seen that the business of hunting up rare 
specimens is not an unprofitable one, though the chances of suc- 
cess are not so great as outsiders think, and one may spend hours 
turning over dirty envelopes, yellowed with age, before finding 
anything of interest or value. Large cities are nearly exhausted 
in this respect by dealers and collectors, but in many out-of-the- 
way villages and rural neighborhoods treasures can still be found 
rare enough to recompense the careful searcher.” 


RUSSIAN IDEALS. 
T a recent meeting of the Anglo-Russian Literary Society, 
London, one of the papers read was a translation of Mr. 
P. A. Kuskow’s paper entitled “Our Ideals,” in which the writer 
contrasted the ideals of the Russians with those of the peoples of 
Western Europe. 


“The subject was embodied in a dialogue between a Russian 
and a foreigner from Western Europe, who taunted the former on 
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the absence of ideals. The tenor of the paper went to prove that 
the Russian peasant, with all his real and reputed barbarousness 
and vulgarity, possessed in many instances higher moral and 
religious ideals than Western Europe. The Russian said: 
‘Your ideal is to struggle with each other ; our ideal is to struggle 
with ourselves. Your ideal isriches; we also have toearn money, 
but that is not our ideal. Your self-complacent rich man revels 
in his own importance; he is a worldly man in paradise. Our 
rich moujzk is altogether in hell with his money; his rubles 
burn his hands; in the depths of his soul he considers himself a 
second Judas. He is called the devourer of the commune, the 
blood-sucker. In prayer before the holy image, he doubts his 
right to turn to God, because he knows what his ideals demand 
of him. The great thing with you is the majority: it is your 
publicopinion. All your business is decided by majorities, which 
are sometimes deceptive, like juries. Your Governments stoop 
to everything in order to obtain a majority. Your greatest 
genius [Napoleon?] won majorities by every trick and artifice, 
and yet even a true majority is seldom just. Sometimes an un- 
important minority is the first to comprehend the truth. For you 
truth is in power, while our power is in truth. The crushed 
minorities of your parliaments are sometimes goaded into physi- 
cal violence, and this parliamentary pugilism has a far-reaching 
meaning. Among the Russian people, in the management of 
their communes, there is a notion that all questions should be 
decided unanimously; and there have been examples where the 
majority and minority have referred the point at issue unani- 
mously to one of the village elders, and have abided by his de- 
cision, even when it was favorable to the minority. You do not 
understand the love of our people forthe Czar. Tojudge by your 
ideals, you may even discover servility in that sentiment. I can 
assure you that he is our Supreme Elder, who brings our national 
disagreements to a general good understanding. It is in no way 
desirable for us that he should listen to the voice of the majority 
(even if it be dona fide) : what we want is that he should listen 
to the voice of his own conscience, because we seek peace and 
justice, and not to get the better of each other.”— 7he Academy, 
London. 


Eye-Witnesses and Conflicting Accounts Which They 
Chronicle.—‘‘It is a common experience of readers of historical 
works to find the writers expressing the difficulties they have en- 
countered in bringing into agreement the varying accounts of 
contemporary chroniclers, often professing to be eye- witnesses of 
the events they record. In this connection it is interesting to 
note the statements of different London newspapers, with regard 
to the number of people who took part in the demonstration in 
Hyde Park against the House of Lords. Zhe 7zmes stated that 
the plain and undoubted fact of the matter is that there were not 
more than five thousand or six thousand ‘dona fide demonstrators’ 
inthe Park. The Morning Post gives no numbers, but charac- 
terizes the meeting ‘as a complete breakdown.’ Zhe Dazly Post 
affirmed that at the moment of passing the resolution, the plat- 
forms were almost wholly deserted. Zhe Dazly News said there 
may have been two hundred thousand present, certainly not less 
than one hundred thousand. Zhe Dazly Chronicle says that 
when the resolution was put, ‘fully sixty thousand hands were 
held up in support of it.’ While 7ze Standard declared that the 
demonstration was ‘one of the most abortive and ineffectual at- 
tempts to organize public opinion of which Hyde Park has been 
the scene.’ Of course party bias has warped the judgment of all 
these writers; but some such cause occasions the disparities of 
all eye-witnesses at all periods and on all occasions.”—/. A. 
Russell, tn Notes and Queries. 

Anarchists Wear Black Cravats.—“ Blazing red ties or cravats 
were supposed to be much favored by red revolutionists. The 
Anarchists, it appears, have taken a new departure, and are adopt- 
ing the cravate notre. 
cently with Jean Grave in the Paris Assize Court wore black ties 
of butterfly shape. At Havre, the other day, two men who were 
tried and condemned to transportation for manufacturing explo- 
sives and publicly indorsing the assassination of M. Carnot de- 
clared before the court that the rallying-sign of Anarchists in 
their district was a biack ribbon in the buttonhole of thecoat. It 
is hardly possible, however, that fashion will decree the abolition 
of the black cravat because Anarchists favor the article.” — 7he 
London Daily Telegraph. 


Most of the persons who were tried re- 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The Treasury. 
The receipts for customs reported from Wash- | 
ington September 29 were $453,561; from internal 


revenue, $247,464, and from miscellaneous sources, 





$123,585. The Treasury received $333,018 National 


bank notes for redemption, and the receipts on 


this account for the week ending September 


amounted to $1,134,411. To secure National bank- 


note circulation it holds $200,961,2 


in these bonds: 


COON Blinn 5 va ccekcnkeeseats $15,04 0 
FOUr POF CONES .62.0ccccccccrecceec 156,737,490 
Four and a half per cents extend- 

ed at POE CONS . v0 0hwesweesic 22577734 
ive POL COMB. 6.000600 6veccecdes 6,4 ) 


Bonds deposited for circulation during the week. 


gt 
$54,000; bonds held to secure circulation with- | 
drawn, $278,800; National bank-note circulation 
outstanding Currency notes, $207,446, 1d | 


52; g01a 

; & 
notes, $92,957; against which the Treasury holds 
295 legal-tender money for the redemption 
of surrendered circulation. 


The Sub-Treasury was debtor to the Clearing 





The Banks. 


The most noticeable feature under this head, a 
eaturecommontot 





»other great business centers 
of the world, is what is usually characterized as a 
glut of money; that is, of unusually large sur- 


is no der 





yluses for which the 





{ 1and, lying idle in 
the banks. According to 7h#e Journal of Comme 
t 


he Bank of England holds specie to the 








I amount 
of about $65,000,000 more than was in its vaults at 
this time last year. The reserves of the Bank of 
France are some $40,000,000 larger than in the Au- 
tumn of 1893, and the increase in the holdings of 
the German Reichsbank is but little under that 
amount. The last report of the Associated Banks 
of New York displays an increase of $96,000,000 in 
cash reserves, and, in spite of the a 
of demands for money, shows an ‘ 

nearly $60,000, , While some $200,000, s ly y 


useless in the Bank of England. Money, in short, 
is a drug, and the attempts of 
courage speculation a failure. To crown all, the 


weekly statement of the Associated Banks showed 


an actual and entirely unexpected gain in reserve 
to the amount of $817,150. The surplus reserve 
now stands at $60,791,82 Loans contracted $358,- 
yoo. Specie increased $1,481,100, and legal-tenders 


increased $345,400. Deposits increased $1,204,600, 


and circulation increased $363,300 


Stocks. 

Speculation in Wall Street during the week was 
marked by a greater volume of transactions, but 
the gain is attributed solely to professional trading 
and clique manipulation. There were some seri- 
ous declines in prices, especially in industrials, 


whiskey taking the lead,closely followed by sugar, 


which closed at 894 on Saturday. The bears made 


a savage raid alongthe whole line, and succeeding 


in effecting something of a break, but the Septem- 
ber quarterly report of the Eastern trunk lines, 
and the declaration of a better dividend than was 
expected, led to improved confidence in 1 
stocks, both here and abroad. The break in 
dustrials was checked at the close by a borrowin 
demand for the shares for account of some of the 
directors of the Whiskey Trust, but there was no 
material rally in any of the industrials. Wall 
Street is evidently growing disappointed at the 
comparatively slow development of prosperity 
and the wariness of the general public, which 
shows no disposition to allow itself to be roped in. 
3ut this caution is commendable. Under existing 
conditions a boom in prices could be of only short 
duration, and would be most assuredly followed 
by a reaction. 


The State of Trade. 


The distinguishing feature of trade for the past 
week is described by Bradstreet’s as one of ** mod- 
erate reaction;’’ in other words, the rally of the 
preceding week or two has not been sustained. 
The cause is to be sought in the low prices of 
domestic products. Wheat was inactive at lower 


prices, and the exports, which reached 


33490, 000 
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bushels in the previous week, declined to 2,562,000 


bushels for the past week. London wool sales 


show a marked decline; cotton has made another 


lowest record, and there isacorresponding decline 
With all 
feeling is hopeful 


in the prices of iron and steel products, 

these drawbacks the general 

and confident; there is a fair amount of business 
1 
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Problem 29. 
By JULIUS JOSEFOVIC, OF CARLSTAD% 
Six Pieces 


Black 


K on Q 5; Kt on Q 4; Pson Q 2,Q B 3and 5s, and 


K Kt 6. 





activity, and the great bulk of the people is actu- 
ally employed. 

The following table shows the imports (exclusive 
of specie) at the port of New York for the week 
ending September 28, 1894: 


1894. 189 

Dry goods seeevesceeeeoe covcce $2,233,362 $1,515,548 

General merchandise rae 7,963, 666 45727,985 
Total for the week... $10,197 $6,24 








Previously TEPOTled..eeeees 15,350,002 431,234,5 


Since January 1.........+++$32595439830 $437.473)34¢ 


CHESS. 


In the cable-match between Steinitz and the 
Liverpool Chess-Club, Steinitz won the Ruy Lopez. 


This was the position of things when Liverpoo 





resigned, when Steinitz made his 26th move 
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Twelve Pieces 


Black (Steinitz) 
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White (Liverpool)—Eleven Pieces 
The full game 
RUY LOPEZ 
IVERPOOL TEINIT LIVERPOOL, STEINITZ 
White Black White Black 


4 P--Q 4 B—Q I R 3 I K 
5Kt—B3 K Kt—Ke Kt—Q5 R—Q2 
6PxP Pz? O—R 5 Ktx R 





4 Ktx P | 
QO Kt4 Kt—Q 3 | 


Resigns. 


How Mieses Beat Tarrasch. 


| the fact that if 


The following is the score of the game won by | 
Mieses against Tarrasch in the recent tournament 


+ 


at Leipzig: | 


7a SICILIAN DEFENSE, 


TARRASCH., 


MIESES. TARRASCH 
White. Blach j 


White. Black. 
P—Q B4 21PxQP O—Kt 

2 Kt—Q B 3 Kt—Q B 3 22 O—OQ 5 Castles 

. K Kt 3 23 P—Q Kt 4 Kt—B 3 


QOxBPch OxQ 


7 
+ 


- 
oa 
"KR 
oa 
> 


3—Kt P—QO 3 ;>PxQ dey | 

| 6P—Q 3 3—O 2 26 P—K 5 Kt—Kt 5ch | 

7 B—K 3 Kt—Q 5 27 K—R S—O B 3 

3 Castles O—B 28 Bx B Px B 

» R—Kt P—K R4 29 R—B 7 R--Q 2 
1o P—K R 4 Kt—R 3 30 RxR KxR 


1Kt—-Q5 P—K3 31 R 


N 
> 

ba 
val 
Fa) 
rn 
x 
~ 
zx 


KtxB 33 R 


15 P—Q 4 25 § 7 

16 Kt—R3 P—K4 36 Kt—K2 P—Kt7ct 
17 K—R 2 J 37 K ct 8 ¢ 
18 Kt(K2)-Kt Kt—Kt 3 
Kt—Ke 5s P—B 3 29 K—B 3 
20PxK P PxKt 


| K B6; PsonQ Kt 


W hit Seven Pieces 


K onQR5;Q on K R6; R on Q 6; Kts on K 4 and 


< 4 


and K Kt 4. 


White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problem 26. 


Witte Black 

: B—K RxkK 
Q Kt4ch K—K 4 
Kt—K 4 mate 

1 R—K kK h 
Q x R ch K K 4 

2 Kt 4 mate 

I K K 4 





2 Ktx P dis. ch K—K 
B— Kt 6 mate 


K B 4 
3 O—Kt nate 
K QO 3 
Kt—Kt 7 mate 
I K—B 
Q—Kt 3 ch K—B4 
B—Q 7 mate 
eere R—KR 5 
20 Kt ch K K 4 


3 K--R sdis ch mate 


or 
; Ktx P mate. 
Correct solutions received from the Rev. V. F. 


Partch, 


Wauwatosa, Wis., who does not give his name 


Oakdale, Neb., and a correspondent at 
E. C. Haskell, Gamsin, lowa.—Q 
do. Black plays K—K 3, and there you are. 
C. J. Dole, 
1 White B 


Lorain, Ohio.—In your solution 
Q 7 ch, Black K—K B 3, you overlook 
K—K B3, Black 


White plays 2 
replies R—K B 5 ch 


What's the use of having 
a first-rate lamp if you put a 
wrong chimney on it? 

The “Index to Chimneys’ 
tells what chimney belongs 
to every lamp and burner. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, will send it free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 





ae 


arene: 


tee bet 5 a 


ere 
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ONLY A PAT ON THE BACK. 


Edited with Judgment. 


J. M. Batchelor, editorial writer on several of 


the leading financial papers of Boston, Chicago, 
etc., writes: ‘‘ Was most agreeably surprised, in 
stumbling upon a back number of THE LITERARY 
DIGEST, to find it edited with so much good judg- 
ment in the selection of really interesting matter. 
I have more papers, magazines, etc., sent me than 
I can possibly read. Yours, so far as I have seen, 
is worth my special attention.’ 


Surpasses Anything of Similar Character. 


The bright and pungent religious paper, Ram's 


Hforn, sent us the other day these words: 


“We wish to congratulate you at this time and 
day that THE LITERARY DIGEST, in our estima- 
tion, surpasses by far anything of a similar 
character that is to-day published either on this 
or the other side of the water.’ 


Bound to Improve. 


We received a letter from China some time ago 
in which the writer,a Presbyterian minister, says: 
““T have never seen any paper so improve at a 
bound as has THE LITERARY DIGEST in its new 
form. It was good before, it is excellent now.’ 





North Carolina Supreme Court, 
WALTER CLARK, Associate Justice. 


Raceicu, N. C., 
Jan. 26, 1894. 
We have found the Elec- 
tropoise very valuable, espe- 
cially for children, I got one 
last May, and I am sure I 
have saved three times its 
cost already in doctor's and 
drug store bills. From my 
experience with it, and ob- 
servation, I can safely rec- 
ommend it, 
WALTER CLARK, 


PROF. TOTTEN’S OPINION. 


Prof, Totten, of Yale College, is one of the most 
advanced thinkers, reasoners and Bible students of the 
age, and all of his scientific works are of the highest 
standard. On page 228, volume 7, of his work entitled 
“Our Race,” he writes as follows: “‘ But thanks be to 
God, there is a remedy for such as be sick—one single, 
simple remedy—an instrument called the Electropoise. 
We do not personally know the parties who control this 
instrument, but we do know of its value. We are 
neither agents nor arein any way financially interest- 
ed in the matter.” 


Former Commissioner of Patents. 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN PATENTS. 


WasuincTon, D.C., 
March 8, 1892. 
I am a regular M.D., and 
have been a practicing phy- 
sician; from the course of 
my education and association 
as such, I had no faithinthe 
Electropoise. Personal ex- 
perience and _ observation 
have, however, convinced me 
of its wonderful 
power, 


R. G. 


curative 


DyRENFORTH, 





\ HOME CURE FOR DISEASE 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
Shall we mail you a book giving the theory, 
the results, the price, the ease of its successful 


application, its difference from other treatments, 
and why it cures them when all else fails ? 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 
(122 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


THE 








LEGAL. 


Compulsory Education. 


One of the most decayed of dead-letter laws in 
the State of New York has beena law for compul- 
sory education. Nobody ever heard of any attempt 
or wish to enforce it. But last Winter the Legisla- 
ture of that State enacted a fresh law for the same 
purpose, and it has been hailed by the Press as the 
harbinger of glorious things, without a hint about 
the old law. The fact is that very few newspaper 
writers nowadays are old enough to 
anything that occurred twenty years ago. The 
original law was very meritorious in purpose, and 
so of course is the present, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that it will be enfor.ed. Not perhaps that 
universal education is an unfailing panacea or pre- 
ventive, for statistics seem to show that the tolera- 


bly well-educated classes are not unrepresented in | 


the State prisons ; but it must be admitted that 


education does something toward the prevention | 


of crime as well as toward the fostering of general 
thrift and virtue. The modicum of 
which enables boys to read dime novels may wel! 
be distrusted, and the compulsion in 
or overcome. The result of this new law will t 


yatched with great interest. It will not execute 


itself, and everything will depend upon the ma- | 


chinery provided for the enforcement of it and the 
fidelity with which that machinery is put and kept 
in motion.—7he Green Bag. 


Liability of Bank for Trust Funds. 


A bank is not charged with knowledge of 
ownership of money deposited by 
through a letter, to his individual account, though 
it knew that its president conducted a loan-busi- 
ness, collected money for others, deposited only in 
that bank, and had only a personalaccount. When 


a bank has no notice that funds deposited are trust | 
funds, and they cannot be traced to anything in | 


its possession, and the depositor’s account is over- 
drawn, it is not liable therefor. 

dn re Plankington Bank, Sup. 
N. W. Rep., 784. 


Court of Wis., 58 


Railroad Companies—Fires—Negligence. 

This was acase, Flynn v. New York Cent. & H. 
R. R. Co., in which the defendant appeals from a 
judgment of the General Term (25 N. Y. Supp.,473). 
The action was for the recovery of damages for 
the burning of a house by sparks from defendant’s 
locomotive. The evidence showed that there was 
a steep grade where the track passed the building, 
and that engines ascending the grade invariably 
emitted sparks, which occasionally set fire toneigh- 
boring property. //e/d, that before 1880, when de- 
fendant was using the spark-arrester in common 
use,no negligence could be imparted to defendant, it 
appearing that the emission of sparks on such grade 
was inevitable. The court further ruled that fail- 
ure to equip its engines with the new spark-arres- 
ter which came into use before 1884, when the build- 
ing was burned, did not render the company liable, 
for such company was not bound to introduce im- 
provements unless gradually and after sufficient 
test. Thirdly, the pleathat holes had been knocked 
inthe spark-arrester to improve the draft was of no 
avail, since no evidence was given to show that the 
fire was due to an exti thus treated. 
There is no evidence to show that defendant vio- 
lated any legal duty it owed the 
—Albany Law Journal. 


The New Press Law. 


The new Press Law in 
pressive of 


guisher 


complainant. 


France 
instigations to crime. 


is sternly re- 


etc., were punishable as accessory acts only if 
the offense were actually committed; but under 
the new law the writers and publishers are pun- 
ishable, whether their efforts result in action or 


not. The law is mainly aimed against Anarch- 
ists. 
THE County Court Judges of England solemnly | 


announce the passage of a new rule 
them, without loss of dignity, 
during the hot weather. 
still there. 


But their big wigs 
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Current Events. 








recollect | 
} 


education | 


question | 
should be exercised until such a taste is apt 


} 
the | 
its president | 





Saturday, 


Formerly, in- | 
citements to arson, pillage, breaches of the peace, | 


allowing | 

| 
to wear straw hats | 
are | 


Monday, September 24. 


A Builders’ League is organized in New York 
for the purpose of fighting labor-unions and 
walking-delegates; a great strike may be the 
outcome of this action. ...A thousand of the 
striking garment-workers in Boston return to 
work, the contractors having granted their de- 
mand. 

Floods destroy much property in Japan and 
cause loss of life. France is about to begin 
operations against Madagascar... . Premier 
Crispi resumes his attitude of hostility toward 
the Vatican. 


Tuesday, September 25. 


The Connecticut Democratic State Conven- 
tion nominates Ernest Cady for Governor. . 
Ex-President Harrison and Governor McKinle y 
open the Republican campaign in Indiz o Lpolis ; 
they attack the new Tariff. North Carolina 
Republicans favor fusion with the Px puli sts. . 
Nebraska Democrats favor fusion with the P op- 
ulists. . The Sugar Trust orders a number of 
refineries to be closed, the supply of sugar being 
larger than the market requires. Governor 
Altgeld shows that the Pullman Company has 
escaped taxation on about one-third of its assets. 

Japanese warships are reported to have sailed 
for an unknown destination; China is anxious 
about their movements Chancellor Caprivi 
no longer opposes severe anti-Anarchist meas- 
ures. Premier Crispi is reported to be will- 
ing to grant all the Vatican's demands except 
the temporal sovereignty of the Pope. 


Wedne sday, 


The Democratic State Convention at Saratoga 
nominates Senator Hill for Governor and Rep- 
resentative Lox mead for Lieutenant-Governor; 
Judge Gaynor is the nominee for Judge of the 
Court of Appeals. ... The great West India 
cyclone reaches the Florida and Georgia coasts, 
and causes great damage to the cotton and rice 


September 2 


crops. Philadelphia sugar refineries are to 
stop. 
The British steamer /athan is seized by a 


Chinese warship on suspicion of carrying contra- 
band of war; a Japanese army of 30,c00 men is 
embarking at Hiroshima. Seventy Social- 
ists, including many party leaders, are arrested 
in Vienna. “holera is spreading in 

. . The Czar is reported to 
hes uth. 


Russi a. 
be improving in 
Thursday, 


President Cleveland issues a proclamati on 
granting amnesty to persons convicted of polyg 


September z 


amy. Governor McKinley opens the Ohio 
campaign at Findlay. . Six Nebraska coun- 
ties bolt the fusion ticket of Democrats and 


Populists, and nominate a straight Democratic 
ticket A np og nan is proy —— in the 
Carnegie mills at Bradford, Pa. The Boston 
striking garment-workers are su Se many 
return to work under the new terms. 

The Japanese are said to have been repulsed 
in an attack on pte ; the anti-fore ign element 
in Korea attack the Japanese in a southern prov- 
ince.. .. The London Chamber of Commerce 
givesa dinner to Congressman Wilson; speeches 
are delivered on the progress of free-trade in 
America. 


Friday, September 28. 


The New York Constitutional Convention, 
a vote of os to 75 adoy ts the proposed Constitu- 
tion. .. . Thestudents of Princeton College vote 
to abolish hazing. The hearing of the oral 
arguments inthe contempt cases of Mr. Debs and 
the other officers of the American Railway Union 
is closed, and the Judge takes the papers : 
The Fall River mill-operatives’ strike is nearing 
a settlement. 

A Japanese army is reported to have entered 
Manchuria and achieved a decisive victory over 
the opposing Chinese forces; a revolt against 
the reigning dy yey! is feared in China. The 
Czar is reported to be much worse 


by 


September 29 
The New York Constitutional Convention ad- 
journs size die.... The attempt to settle the 
Fall River strike fails, and the strike may 
several weeks longer. All the tin-plate fac- 
tories in the country shut down. 

A Japanese force is reported to have 
near Che-Foo, and an army is said to be 
ing on Moukden. .. . Alarming reports 
circulation regarding the Czar’s health 
tation fora separate Polish kingdom is revi ived 
in Germany. The Irish party threatens to 
desert Rosebery unless he declares war on the 
Lords. . There is areport in Paris that Pre- 
mier Dupuy may resign. 


last 


landed 
march- 
are in 


g1- 


Sunday, September 3o. 


China is said to have organized a special com- 
mittee to direct the war operations, with Prince 
Kung, the Emperor’s uncle, at the head. . One 
hundred and eighty-three non-commissioned 
officers of artillery are arrested in Berlin on 
charges of assisting a dynamite conspiracy... . 
A rupture is reported between Emperor William 
and von cage! over proposed repressive legwis- 
lation. The Baltic canal is opened officially. 


























CURES - OTHERS 


Bap CouGH, SPrv UP BLOOD,—ConsuMPTION. 

K. C. McLin, Esq., of 
Kem psville, Princess 
Anne Co., Va., writes: 
“When I comme nced 
taking your ‘Discovery’ 

was very low with a 
cough, and at times spit 
up much blood. I was 
not able to do the least 
work, but most of the 
time was in bed. I was 
all run-down, very 
weak, my head was diz- 
zy, and I was extremely 
despondent. The first 
bottle I took did not 
seem to do me much 
good, but I had faith in 
itand continued using it 
until I had taken fifteen 
bottles, and — do 
- oN , not look nor feel like 

MR. K. C. McLIn. the same man I was one 
year ago. People are astonished, and say, 
well, last year this time I would not have 
thought that you would be living now.’ I cs 
thankfully suy I am entirely cured of a die- 
ease which, but for your wonderful * Discov- 
ery,’ would have resulted in my death.”’ 


WHY NOT YOU ? 





HOW TO BECOME AN 
EXPERT AT FIGURES. 


A pocket book (5x21-2) of over 100 
pages, flexible cloth covers, large 
type; gives concise methods to add, 
multiply, divide, compute interest, 
discount bills and average accounts; 
tables; useful business hints, maxims, 
etc. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 30 Lafayette Pl., New York. 








The Stars of Heaven and the Constellations. 


You can “tell the stars’ with Royal Hill’s beau- 
tiful work, ** The Stars and Constellations,’ which 
describes and maps out all the more conspicuous 
stars and objects inthe heavens seen by the naked 
eye, and supplies a perpetual time-table whereby 
all may easily identify the stars, etc., on any clear 
night. “All that is needed to easily identify all the 
leading stars and constellations."\—Professor C. A. 
Beautifully bound. Many illustrations. 
Large square book, cloth. Price, $1.00. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Young. 


“"THE VOICE 


A First-Class Family 
Newspaper. 





TEMPERANCE AND PROHIBITION. 
Forty-Eight Columns Each Week, Full 
of Matter of Interest to All. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY, FREE. 


EpItor NEw York ‘‘ INDEPENDENT”: ‘‘ ‘The 
Voice’ is bright, fresh, and strong.” 


I, H. SEELYE, Pres. Amherst College: ‘‘ ‘The 
Voice’ is invaluable for the proper understand- 
ing of the current temperance movement.” 

‘* THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF INEBRIETY” 

The Voice’ is vigorous, aggressive, em- 
phatic, and eminently fair in controversy.” 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY. 
Subscription, One Dollar Per Year. 


Address Publishers “THE VOICE,” 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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BIBLE TRANSLATION 


YOUN G’ 


iteral and Ldiomatic English Bible Translation 


NHE BIBLE TRANSLATED into ENGLISH 
of the ORIGINAL language. 
ICAL CONCORDANCE TO THI 


OF GREAT VALUE. 


according to the LETTER and IDIOM 
By RoBert Younc, LL.! 
BIBLE,”’ etc., etc.). 


), (author of Young's ‘‘ANALYT- 


Octavo, cloth, price, $4.00. Second 


Edition Revised. 


IT OVERCOMES CERTAIN BIBLE DIFFICULTIES. 


Preachers and Bible-students of every denomination need this Bible 
flood of light’’ is often shed upon difficult texts and subjects by ‘‘comparing Scripture with 
Scripture”; and a strictly literal and idiomatic rendering of the original Hebrew and Greek 
texts is certainly of vast significance as a reliable aid to a critical study of Scripture. There is 
but this one book extant that gives a literal and idiomatic translation of the Bible. While, as 
the translator states in the prefatory pages, the work in its present form is sot to be considered 
as intended to come into competition with the ordinary use of the commonly received English 
Version of the Holy Scriptures, but simply as a strictly literal and idiomatic rendering of the 
original Hebrew and Greek Texts, the great value of this translation must be fully apparent to 
all Bible-students, particularly so, considering the facts that the English verb ‘‘ destroy” is in 
the Common Version the representative of not less than forty-nine different Hebrew words— 
the verb “‘ fo set” of forty, and ‘“‘ to bring’ of thirty-nine,etc. Also, that many hundreds of 
words given in English in the Common Version have, each one, from 8 to 4o Hebrew repre- 
sentatives, while the King James revisers have given the word ‘‘ Nathan” (*‘‘to give’) 84 
different renderings, and so on in a large number of instances, so that *‘ in such a version as the 
one commonly in use in this country, there are scarcely two consecutive verses,” said Mr, Young, 
‘‘ where there is not some departure from the original.” 


Translation. ‘‘A 


‘* This work, in its present form, is not to be con-| under a great obligation to Dr. Young for thus furnish- 


sidered as intended to come into competition with the | ing them witha weapon by which, in consequence of 


ordinary use of the commonly received English Ver- | this translation being according to the letter and idiom 


sion of the Holy Scriptures, but simply as a strictly | of the original language, they are enabled effectually 


literal and idiomatic rendering of the Original Hebrew | to refute many of the most subtle infidel objections, 


and Greek Texts. For about twenty years fully half | which would really have no existence were it not for 


the fact that in oura 


his lifetime—the Translator has had a desire to execute uthorized version the rendering is 
& 


such a work, and has been engaged in Biblical pursuits | not only sometimes vague, but also positively mislead- 
tending to thisend more or less exclusively ; and now, | ing. We therefore most heartily commend this work 
at last, in the good providence of God, the desire has | to the notice of evangelists, Christian-evidence lec- 
How far h 

1 


out the just principles of Biblical Translation, founded 


been accomplished, e has been able to carry | turers, city missionaries, and laymen generally, as by 


its possession they will have placed in their handsa 


ona solid and immovable foundation, time alone will | golden key to open that which to them (in consequence 


confidently } 


tell, and for this he waits. As these | of a non-acquaintance of Hebrew and Greek), hadtoa 
principe 


a severity never hitherto attempted, and as the Trans- 


are to some extent new, and adhered to with | certain extent been a sealed book. This being essen- 


tially a critical age, we consider this version meets a 


lator ha perfect confidence in their accuracy and sim- | felt need, and we regard it as providential that in these 


plicity, he proceeds at once to state them distinctly | last times the Lord should have raised up one who, by 


and broadly, that not merely the learned, but the way- | giving to the English reader this translation, together 


faring man need not err in appreciating their value. | with the Analytical Concordance, has placed him, so 


‘| | There are two modes of translation which | 


lin rendering into our own language the 


far as the study of the BiblJe is concerned, on a level 


may be adopte¢ with those who have been favored with the advantage 


writings of an ancient writer. The one is, to bring him | of university training.’’—A nti-/nfidel, London, Eng. 


before us in such a manner as that we may regard him “Not a few of the arguments usually brought by in- 
as our own ; the other, to transport ourselves, on the | fidel authors against some of the leading doctrines of 
contrary, over to him, adopting his situation, modes of | our most holy faith are at once answered simply by the 


spe aking, thinking, acting, pec uliarities of race, air, correct rendering of the Hebrew phrases "Rev. Adam 


gestures, voice,etc. Each of these plans has its advan- Stuart Muir, D.D. 


tages. .. . All attempts to make Moses or Paul act o1 , > ; 
si , *“*A translation of the Scriptures would be of invalu- 
speak or reason as if they were Englishmen of the ; 
RET , able use, that would be an exact counterpart of the 
nineteenth century must inevitably tend to change the ; J 
- ‘ : 7 Hebrew ina word, causing the Scriptures to present 
translator into a paraphrasist or a commentator es oF : 
s . : , , ; to the English reader not only the same general mean- 
characters which, however useful, stand altogether ’ ; 
ss : . , ing, but even the same minute shades of thought and 
apart from that of him who, with a work before him ee i ay , 
: ; ? $ : », | feeling which they present to those familiar with the 
in one language, seeks only to transfer it into another. 


original tongues. Mr. Young’s translation seems to be 


—Exatract from Preface ; * < 
. - admirably adapted to meet this want.”’—ZXev, W. G 


‘English readers of the Word of God are indeed | Blaikie, D.D. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 30 Lafayette New 


By SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 
FIVE-MINUTE OBJECT SERMONS TO , 
CHILDREN: Preached through Eye-gate ISABELLA OF CASTILE. A Story of her Life 


and Ear-gate, into the City of Child-soul. and Achievements. Illustrated with seven full 
For use in the Family, the Sunday-School, and the page photogr ravures in tints; text illustrations by 


York. 


Place, 


By Masor-GENERAL 
O. HOWARD, U.S. Army. 


Church. 12mo, cloth, 256 pp.; price, $1.00, post- F. A. Carter. 12mo, cloth, 349 pp., with map. 
free. Elegantly bound. Price, $1.50. Post-free. 
The Christian Leader, Cincinnati: ‘ We The New York Observer : ‘‘We are giad that the 


take pleasure in commending this unique and thor- General was moved to prepare this literary monu- 
oughly interesting book. especially to elders and | ment to the patroness of ¢ olumbus. af Its pro- 
preachers and Sunday school teachers . Wehave | duction at this time is a public service 

read these short sermons with delight. ... We The Advance, Chicago: “*. .. This book will 
would like to see this book in the hands of every | serve an important purpose . . A capital book for 
Bible teacher, so that he might learn how to instruct | every school library. 

the young disciples, and how to fill the house with| The Christian Statesman, Pittsburg: “‘A copy of 
an eager and attentive audience. There are simple, | this book should find a place in all eile and pri- 
naan aur waa — 1 in this volume to | vate libraries, and inevery American home.’ 

ast a preacher a whole yea 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., ee Place, N.Y. Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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Nature, London, England, June 14, 1894: ‘‘It passes the wit of man to suggest anything which 


Standard Dictionary a success.” 


———~2 


ought to have been done that has not been done to make the 


Hon. Justin McCarthy, Member of the House of Commons, London, England, May 19, 1894: “J refer to it (the Standard Dictionary) every day—never 


once without feeling that it has given me a helping hand in my studies and in my writings. 
Julian Hawthorne, Jamaica, West Indies, June 15, 1894: 


Worcester, Webster, and the Century.” 


Sunday-schooi Times, New York, June 2, 18%: 


proofreader piaces more and more confidence in it as an authority.” 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION 





—_—___—+ OF «— ~- 


“TI think the Standard Dictionary the most practically useful dictionary yet published. 


I regard it asa monumental work—a work perfect of its kind.” 


lhave 


“In the editorial office of the Sunday School Times, it is an every-day book of reference, and the 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY 





COST OF DICTIONARY, NEARLY ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 





Every Mail Brings Words of Enthusiasm and Praise 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps (Ward), Gloucester, Mass., June 19, 1894: 
Prof. Charles E. Munrve (formerly chemist to the Torpedo Corps of the U 


oa 





Educators and Scholars. 


“Jt is all that could be needed ; it is much more than a dictionary.” 
. 8S. Navy), Washington, D. C., June 28, 1894: ‘1 cannot speak in too high terms 


of praise of the fulness, accuracy, and completeness of the Standard Dictionary, or of the sumptuous manner in which the book is produced. Everything about 
the work fully justifies the title ‘Standard’ so fitly given it.” 


Oxford University, England, A. H. Sayce, 
Professor of Comparative Philology: ‘* Will deserve 
all the encomia passed upon it.” 


Yale University, Timothy Dwight, President : 
“T value the Standard Dictionary very highly.” 

Yale University, A. M. Wheeler, Professor of 
History: “Clear, concise, accurate, comprehen- 
sive; at once scholarly and popular; admirably 
arranged, beautifully printed, of convenient size 
and shape, and therefore easy to consult ; a delight 
to the eye and to the mind—-what more can one ask 
in the way of a Dictionary ?*’ 


Harvard University, Clement L. Smith, Pro- 
fessor of Latin: “I anticipate great satisfaction 
from the use of the work for many years to come.” 


Harvard University, N. S. Shaler, Professor 
of Geology: ‘I am sure that the Standard Dic- 
tionary will remain an enduring monument to the 
labors of its editors. I believe that it will come into 
general use in this community.” 

Johns Hupkins University, George H. Wil- 
liams, Professor of Geology: ‘‘Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalis are to be heartily congratulated on the 
fine appearance of Volume I of their Standard 
Dictionary. It will find a wide field of usefulness.” 

Johns Hopkins University, Prof. Edw. H. 
Spieker: ‘‘I am pleased with the book in ever 
way. . . . Lam already convinced of asaupest 
ority. It deserves to become what it has been fit- 
tingly named—‘ The Standard Dictionary.’”’ 


Johns Hopkins University, William Hande 
Browne, Professor of English Literature: ‘*Though 
Volume L has been but a few days on my shelves, it 
has already been installed as the household oracle.” 


Columbia College, New York, T. Mitchell 
Prudden, M.D., Professor of Pathology: ‘A note- 
worthy achievement in art, as well as in letters.” 


Columbia College, Henry A. Todd, Ph. D., 
Professor of Romance Philology: “I am exceed- 
ingly pleased with its fulness, condensation, accura- 
ey, and completeness, while its mechanical execution 
is a delight to the artistic sense." 


Columbia College, Prof. Reginald Gordon: 
“Its comprehensive scope within so compact a form 
makes it an lavaimable assistant for study or 
reference.” 


College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J., 
Francis L. Patton, President: “I rejoice in the 
progress that has been made in the publication of 
this work, and congratulate the editors very sincere- 
ly upon this valuable contribution to English lexi- 
cography.” 


Princeton College, Prof. George Macloskie: 
“Am more than pleased with binding, paper, 
typography, and especially with the fulness and 
accuracy of the information which it conveys. In 
my own department of science [Biology] I see that 
it is well up to date, and that its definitions are clear 
and perfectly reliable; and I am satisfied that it will 
take its place as the best dictionary of our lan- 
guage.” 

University of Chicago, William C. Wilkinson, 
Professor of Poetry and Criticism: “It isa magnifi- 
cent, monumental success. . . . My confident 
impression is that the editors have produced the 
standard dictionary.” 


Brown University, Providence, R.I., E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, President: “I believe that this 
dictionary essentially fulfils the high ideal of its 
projectors. It is an out-and-out new product, and 
not, like our old dictionaries, the result of patching 
aad amendment, little by little, the different pieces 
often added by many, many minds.” 











College of the City of New York, F. H. 
Stoddard, Professor of English Language and Lit- 
erature: “I have examined with great interest and 
satisfaction. The book is an exceedingly useful 
one, and is certain to be a successful venture.” 


Bellevue Medical College, R. Ogden Dore- 
mus, Professor of Chemistry, Toxicology, and Medi- 
eal Jurisprudence, and of Chemistry and Physics, 
College of the City of New York: ‘What an 
amount of condensed brain-work it represents! It 
sparkles with nuggets of golden qenahin, and will 
prove a blessing to the civilized world.” 


Vanderbilt University, W. M. Baskervill, Pro- 
fessor of Latin Language and Literature: ‘‘It is 
multum in parvo. Scholarly, scientific, accurate, 
comprehensive, full, it will meet the wants of all 
classes. Itis easy to see that it will become the 
great single-volume dictionary of the English lan- 
guage.” 

Vanderbilt University, Charles Foster Smith, 
Professor of Greek Language and Literature: ‘I 
was not fully prepared to expect such beautiful 
work either on the inside or on the outside of the 
dictionary. Every special feature of the work that 
I have examined has proved more thorough and 
excellent than I had anticipated, I believe that it 
ought to be, and will be, the people's English diction- 
ary.” . 

Woodstock College (Roman Catholic), René 
Isadore Holaind, Professor of Ethics and Sociology: 
*“ Our professors often open the first volume and 
express their delight at finding words that are want- 
ing in the best lexicons. Next to its completeness 
and reliability, the beauty of its illustrations is the 
subject of the most favorable comments of the gen- 
tlemen who compose the college staff.” 


Wellesley College, Prof. Wm. H. Willcox: 
“The amount of work that must have been put into 
itis any amazing, while the condensation that 
has brought the results of that work into ready 
appropriation grows more and more wonderful as 
my familiarity with the work increases.” 

University of Virginia, A. M. Schele DeVere, 
Professor of Modern Languages: *‘A truly magni- 
ficent volume--a grand and noble work.” 





Columbian University, F. H. Knowlton, Pro- 
fessor of Botany, Washington, D. C., Curator of 
Botany, United States National Museum, Wash- 
ington: ‘lam pleased beyond expression with it. 
The Standard is far superior to any single-volume 
dictionary, and indeed many persons have said to 
me that they would rather have it than the Century.” 

Washington and Lee University, James A. 
Hwrrison, Professor of Modern Languages and 
English: ‘*The book far surpasses my expecta- 
tio .«s, which were very high. It is a miracle of com- 
b.ed fulness and condensation.’* 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., F. A. March, 
Consulting Editor of Standard Dictionary, Profes- 
sor English Language and Comparative Philology: 
“It isa book of which any publisher may well be 
proud.” 


South Carolina College, Edward S. Joynes, 
Professor of Modern Languages: *‘‘I am thankful 
that I live to see such a treasure added to our Eng- 
lish language and lexicography.” 


Gettysburg Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., E. J. 
Wolf, D.D.: ‘I have nothing in my library which 
I prize more highly.” 


Ohio Wesleyan University, J. W. Bashford, 
President: ‘*One learns the pronunciation and 
meaning of a word with much greater ease from 
the ‘Standard Dictionary’ than from the Century, 
as these are the two chief objects in consulting ¢ 
dictionary. The Standard on these two grounds 
alone seems to be of more value to a busy man than 
its more costly rival.”’ 


Vassar College, W. B. Dwight, Professor of 
Natural History and Curator of Museum: ** There 
can be no hesitation in saying that it is the most 
complete, scholarly, advanced, and remarkable book 
of its kind ever issued ; and that it is not only an 
honor to its publishers, but to the nation.”* 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., M. W. Plum- 
mer, Librarian: ‘The Free Library of Pratt Insti- 
tute, after several months’ use of the ‘Standard 
Dictionary,’ finds that it has many features not 
found in other dictionaries, and that these are of 
great value to the Reference Department of the 
Library.”’ 


Amherst College, Julius H. Seelye, ex-Presi- 
dent: “I have examined Volume I. of the Standard 
Dictionary with care and with great satisfaction. 
It is worthy of its name, and I congratulate the 
editors upon having so successfully attained their 
very high ideal.” 


Edward Everett Hale, Roxbury, Mass.: ‘It 
is the blessing of our breakfast-table. This diction- 
ary does great credit to the firm and to the com- 
pilers.” 


G. W. Smalley, in New York Tribune [Lon- 
don Correspondence}, April 8, 1894: **The English 
have given a friendly welcome to the Standard Dic- 
tionary. The welcome is friendly notwithstanding 
the American origin of the book. . . Criticism, 
whether general or special, does not call its utility 
in question, and if it did the public might be trusted 
to discover that this is preeminently a dictionary 
for the public.” 


F. G. Kenyon, of the British Museum, London, 
Eng., Fellow of Magdalen College. Oxford: ‘It is 
indeed a splendid volume, and in addition to the 
ordinary characteristics of a dictionary it contains 
much of the information of an encyclopedia. It is 
invaluable as a book of reference.” 
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SOME OF THE POINTS OF MERIT IN 
FUNK & WAGNALLS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY 


GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
Tuer Boston Daity TRAVELLER, Jan. 6, 1894: 


“ . , Inadictionary which aims to combine the 
utmost scholarly precision with convenience for 
oe reference there are eight heads under which 
ts value may be considered. These are complete- 
ness, arrangement, definitions, spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, etymology, typographical features, and ap- 
—. In scarcely one of these divisions does 
he ‘Standard Dictionary,’ prepared by a corps of 
several hundred specialists, fail to record a distinct 
advance. In Point of Completeness It Is 
Without a Peer in our language.” 


TuE CALL, Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 28, 1893 : 


“... The editors and compilers have done not 
merely well, they have done all that is possible. 
The ‘Standard Dictionary’ will contain several 
innovations, but innovation is exacted by a 
logic which is inevitable. One of the important 
features of the ‘ Standard Dictionary’ is that it 

Will Be a Dictionary for Everybody. 
The casual searcher for the spelling or definition of 
aword can find what he wants without trouble. 
And the most pedantic or most enlightened philolo- 

st will find it a work after his own heart. . . . 

e Changes Are so Excellent and Rea- 

sonable 
that it is curious that some of them at least were 
not thought of before. The success of the ‘ Stan- 
Dictionary’ is assured. It will recommend 
itself immediately to every one who desires the new- 
est and the most accurate information about the 
English language.” 


Tue CLEVELAND PLAINDEALER, Dec. 31, 1893: 

“... Radical differences exist between the 
Standard Dictionary and its predecessors and closer 
investigation makes it evident that 
The Standard Covers a Field Hitherto but 

Partly Occupied. 
The principle on which it is <i is peculiar to 
itself, and important features have been introduced 
that are found in combination in no other dic- 
tionary.” 


THE VOCABULARY. 
Tue Boston Daity HERALD, Dec. 31, 1893: 


“. .. The growth of the language in its volume 
of words is almost beyond belief. When Dr. John- 
son published his dictionary he brought the lan- 

age within 45,000 words; Stormonth raised the 
ist to 50,000, Worcester to 105,000, Webster's (In- 
ternational) to 125,000, the Century to 225,000, and 
the Standard to nearly 300,000.” 


Tae Hartrorp Times, Conn., Jan. 5, 1894: 
“.. . It is indeed a splendid and an invaluable 
work. . . . The vocabulary is 
Extraordinarily Rich and Full, 
notwithstanding the rigidly exacting rules for the 
exclusion of useless words and phrases, far ex- 
ceeding in this respect the vocabulary of either 


Webster's or even the png It su the 
latter in words under A, alone, over 4,000.”" 
THe CHIcaGo HERALD, Dec. 30, 1893: 

“... The rules of exclusion in dictionary-mak- 


ing are —- less important than those of inclu- 
sion, and on this point the scientist, the specialist, 
the searcher for technical terms, of out-of-the-way 
——— is sure to be disappointed in any diction- 
ary. ith 4,000 new words relating to electricity, 
for instance, words which ten years ago had not 
been coined; with handicraft terms innumerable, 
with proviucialisms, slang, dialect, foreign, and 
obsolete words given place, with no word to be 
found ina ‘living book’ omitted, as the prefator 
says, it may be conceived what an exhaustive lexi- 
con this new work is. ... The scope of the book 
appears, indeed, to be 
Unlimited and Inexhaustible.”’ 


THE DEFINITIONS. 


Tue Boston DatLy TRAVELLER, Jan. 6, 1894: 

“... Inthe ‘Standard Dictionary’ the com- 
monest definition immediately follows the word 
itself, and the others succeed in the order of their 
frequency of occurrence. Nothing, moreover, is 

rmitted to come between the word and its defini- 
ion, excepting the pronunciation. The etymology 
is placed last, as it should be. . . . 

**The chief value of a dictio is undoubtedly in 
the accu and clearness of its definitions. In 
= 5 the ‘Standard Dictionary ° shows plainly 

origin. 
efinitions Are More Than Definitions. 

“They are in many cases condensed treatises, full 
Sc a: information, and written by ex- 
verts. ...” 














Tae Caricaco Mat, Dec. 30, 1893: 

“ .. The new work, which is entitled ‘Funk & 
Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary,’ is a compromise 
between the slovenliness of Webster and the hyper- 
scholasticism of the Century. . . . 

‘*The Definitions are Lucid and Terse, 
conveying, as is the function of a dictionary, the 
information which they contain at a glance.” 


THE GROUPING OF DERIVED 


WORDS. 
Tae Boston Datty HEeRa.p, Dec. 31, 1893: 


“.. . Another point of great importance is the 
grouping of derived words around their primitives. 
. .. Great many compound words that needed only 
the briefest definition have been brought under the 
chief word from which they were derived and 

Defined by a Single Phrase 
suited to each case. This plan saves space and 
time. . . . lc is of immense service to the student to 
have the stem word and its compounds with other 
words grouped where they can be read immedi- 
ately, and hundreds of times in the Standard long 
lists of scientific terms are brought together under 
the heading of the root which enters uniformly into 
all their compounds. In developing this new feat- 
ure in the grouping of words the Standard Has 
REACHED A HIGHER DEGREE OF PERFECTION THAN 
SEEMED TO BE POSSIBLE, and it has often gone far be- 
yond the Century in its grouping of phrases around 
the central word under definition. This is a new 
service which the dictionary lends to the language. 
It is not only a book of definitions, but explains and 
throws light upon phrases in common use and 
shows what their authority is and what they mean.** 


THE GROUPING OF RELATED 
TERMS. 
Tue CLEVELAND PLAINDEALER, Dec. 31, 1893: 


‘* Another feature peculiar to the Standard Dic- 
tionary is the grouping of related terms. For in- 
stance, under ‘architecture’ is a list of over 300 
terms specifically in architecture; under 
‘blacksmith’ are collected nearly eighty names of 
tools used in blacksmithing and farriery, and under 
‘blue’ a list of more than 100 varieties of blue, 
with the source of each and the use to which put. 
All of these terms are also given and explained in 
their alphabetical order in the dictionary, but the 
convenience of the grouping under a general head 
can be readily understood. Under ‘coin’ is a table 
of more than 500 coins, in use or obsolete, with 
full particulars concerning each, and an engraved 
plate of thirty-six samples of remarkable ancient 
coins. The volume has also full-page plates in 
colors, brilliantly executed, of birds, decorations 
of honor, flags and gems and precious stones. The 
wood cuts, full page or scattered through the text, 
are well made and strictly explanatory.’ 


THE SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. 


Tue BrRookiyn Times, N. Y., Jan. 6, 1894: 

“. .. Anovelty, and one of great value, is found 
in the treatment of synonyms. In addition toa 
careful differentiation of the shades of meaning in 
words loosely called synonyms, this dictionary 
Presents for the First Time the Antonyms 
of the word, the opposites to it in meaning.” 


Tae New York Osserver, Jan. 11, 1894: 


‘“... An important part in defining has been 
the refusal to define by synonyms. Few words are 
exact synonyms of others; but as 

An Authority Upon Synonyms 
the work is most valuable. These are abundant 
and chosen with care, and the same may be said of 
the antonyms.” 


THE QUOTATIONS. 


Tae Watcaman, Boston, Jan. 11, 1894: 


“ ... The Standard not only uses 
‘verify or illustrate’ the meanings of words, but 
it indicates just where those quotations may be 
found. By very many this will be regarded as 
an important service, and will greatly enhance to 
them the usefulness of the dictionary. Indeed, the 
more that we consider this feature, the more we 
are convinced that its adoption was 
One of the Happiest oughts That Could 

Have Occurred to the Editors.”’ 


Tue Iowa State RecisTer, Dec. 29, 1893: 

“ . . . Stock dictionary quotations have been dis- 
carded, and new ones eet by a corps of 500 
readers, who perused 100,000 volumes while this part 
of the book was in preparation.” 


uotations to 











THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Tue New YorkK OBSERVER, Jan. 11, 1894: 


“| . The wealth of pictorial illustrations makes 
the Standard bene pre on A treasure ~p There 
are whole pages of colored pictures, and other pages 
of animals, coins and other subjects of interest, not 
in color, but the work of experts in each particular 
line. The page of gems is 

Simply Superb.”’ 


Tue Brookiyn Times, Jan. 6, 1894: 


*... Among the 
Thousands of Illustrative Cuts 
in the text of this first volume there is not to be 
found one which could be classed as a stock cut. 
They are all new and modern; they present 
torially the latest knowledge on the subjects they 
are designed to explain; thus, we find the bacilli of 
diphtheria and the cruiser ‘Chicago’ 
Each Up te Date in Its Respective Depart- 
ment. 
The full-page plates are remarkably fine pieces of 
color printing and are very handsome certificates 
of the merit of American lithography.” 


Tue Luraeran OpsERvVER, Phila., Jan. 11, 1894: 
“* ... The pictorial illustrations are abundant, 
and serve their intended use as 
—. Object Lessons 
of the words which they help to define.” 


Tse Ricumonp Dispatcs, Va., Dec. 31, 1893: 
“ . .. The work is a great one. 

In Lllustrations It Has No Equal. 
Many of the pictures are in colors. There is a full 
page cove with exquisitely colored pictures of 
precious stones; another of birds; another of de- 
signs of knighthood and other decorations, etc.; 
another of flags of all nations, etc., etc.” 


THE PHILOLOGY. 
Tae Hartrorp Courant, Jan. 1, 1894: 
“. . . The philological aspects of the work will 
be for scholars the 


Most Praiseworthy and Progressive 
thing about it.” 


THE COMPOUNDING OF WORDS. 


Tae JouRNAL OF CoMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL BuL- 
LETIN, New York, Jan. 5, 1894: 


“The compounding of words has been dealt with 
upon a systematic basis and in accordance with 
Definite Rules. 
... This is a matter in which uniformity is the 
chief desideratum, and the rules here laid down 
~~, ee are well calculated to produce this 
res Sa 


SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, 
ETC. 


THe Brooxtyn Datty EaG ie, Dec. 31, 1896: 


“. . , Important questions of spelling and pro- 
nunciation have come before no less than fifty phil- 
ologists of American, English, Canadian, Australian 
ont East — — — ae 
and speakers of En , an e ng finally 

referred has been p! first, and these of other 

ictionaries after. Geographical names are spelt 
according to the decisions of the United States 
board on that subject. 

“Chemical and other scientific names have been 
simplified, and these and other professional terms 
defined by specialists in the science, art, handicraft, 
party, class or denomination most familiar with 
them. There are many new devices of convenience 
also. .. . These and many other new features, added 
to the substantial conservatism and superb execu- 
tion of the work, make this great dictionary an ob- 
ject of lively interest to start with, as it will undou 
edly become also an authority in its specialties.” 
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